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SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, AND SOCIAL 
PROCEDURE 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 


ISCUSSION of this topic within the compass of an 
essay can naturally be no more than a sketchy survey 
of the problem and cannot avoid oversimplification 

and overstatement of generalizations and of distinctions neces- 
sary for analysis. As a starting-point, we must state, with little 
pretense of development, two main distinctions, yielding three 
levels of subject matter. First, “procedure” is a manifestation 
of activity, in contrast with “‘process,’’ which is passive, mechan- 
ical—positive in the Comtian sense. Activity is an attribute of a 
purposive individual, a subject, or self. Process is persistence 
and change, in accord with cause and effect, or scientific law, in 
material which may be acted upon but does not act (unless we 
extend the term to include resistance to action, perseverare in 
esse suo). Second, individual activity must be contrasted with 
social activity, in which a plurality of individuals, a group, acts 
as a unit. 

Social action, which is our main concern in this paper, is a 
conception fraught with difficulty, for several reasons. The in- 
dividual himself is only to a limited extent active, or dynamic; 
the bulk of his observable behavior and of his mental phe- 
nomena is to be accounted for as mechanical process. (Mechani- 
cal or scientific dynamics, dealing with change in accord with 
unchanging law, belongs to statics in a philosophical dichot- 
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omy.) Again, individuals act upon other individuals, and mu- 
tually interact, and act jointly with others, all in both the real 
sense of action and the sense of mechanical cause and effect or 
process; and no clear separation is possible, empirically, or per- 
haps even conceptually, between these categories among them- 
selves or in contrast with social action. Finally, the human in- 
dividual himself is “‘social’’ in a complexity of ways, and conse- 
quently the notion of purely individual action is an analytical 
concept reached only by quite heroic abstraction. 


I 

The essential nature of activity is, like any primary experi- 
ence, indescribable, except by the use of synonymous designa- 
tions. But this is true in a special sense of activity, for any 
literal description of it is not merely a failure but definitely falsi- 
fies its nature. To begin with, true activity lies only in thinking, 
in deciding, in solving a problem as to how to act in the overt 
sense. Overt or physical action is a physicochemical process and 
presumably of the same character in the human body as any- 
where else in nature. Moreover, much, perhaps most, of what 
goes on in the mind is of the same character—-phenomenal proc- 
ess. It is amenable, as activity is not, to generalized scientific 
description, in terms of positive existence and sequence in itself 
and in relation to other phenomena. In true activity the self 
acts upon and uses its mind as well as its body. This is particu- 
larly important in connection with intercommunication between 
selves, which is necessary to the existence of a self, and takes 
place through the mind-and-body mechanisms of both parties. 
Activity is problem-solving, which is the primary ultimate or in- 
definable reality of thinking in general; the terms “‘activity,”’ 
“problem-solving,” and “‘freedom”’ refer to the same fact in dif- 
ferent aspects or connections. It is “pragmatic” if the word is 
used in a sense as inclusive as the concept of a problem. The 
heart of the matter is that the solution of a problem cannot be 
predicted in advance of the “‘activity” of solving it (and the 
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sequence of “‘events”’ in the solution is also unpredictable), and 
when the solution is found it is no longer a problem. We must 
start from the assumption that everyone knows that he acts, 
solves or tries to solve problems, in the various capacities men- 
tioned: individual action upon inert objects; one-sided individ- 
ual action upon others (which is coercion, including persuasion) ; 
interaction between individuals; joint or co-operative action for 
individual ends; and social action, which is carried out by some 
human group as a unit and is directed to a group end or purpose. 
The earlier items in the sequence can only be touched upon. 

The relations between knowledge and procedure in individual 
action upon inert objects may be brought out by considering the 
situation of an isolated individual, a Crusoe. This analytical de- 
vice is familiar in economic theory, and the essential point here 
is that Crusoe epistemology goes with Crusoe economics. The 
purely individualistic individual—a purely hypothetical and 
analytical conception, of course—is simply the economic man. 
He knows, or would know, only useful facts, about inert things 
and processes of change, and would solve problems only in the 
instrumental sense. He would be a “‘pragmatist”’ in the crudest 
meaning. He would deliberate—act, exercise freedom, solve 
problems, in contrast with cause-and-effect behavior—but only 
in connection with the use of given means to realize given con- 
crete ends. The ends would be biological, or possibly psycho- 
logical, in the phenomenal sense of experiences intrinsically de- 
sired. Ends, including their magnitudes, would be known im- 
mediately. Our hypothetical Crusoe would have no interest in 
truth as a value, no intellectual curiosity—and, of course, no 
moral interests or values. His knowledge would be exclusively 
scientific, at the instrumental or ‘‘economistic”’ level. Its con- 
tent would be the useful properties of things, their responses to 
manipulative treatment, and the effects upon himself. His 
thinking would deal with the problems of such knowledge and 
the skills required for its application. The economic man may 
only in a rather unrealistic sense be said to work, and he does 
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not play; he maximizes satisfaction, subject to the condition of 
the ‘“‘resources”’ at his command. 


With reference to action upon other individuals (and inter- 
individual action) we can only note that, on one hand, it is still 
instrumental but, on the other, that the fact of mutual knowl- 
edge and interest makes profound differences. Knowledge of 
other persons is a very special kind of science, and its applica- 
tion in manipulation involves equally peculiar skills. Its em- 
ployment is coercion, centering in deception; it is called persua- 
sion when the deception is so complete that the subject is 
unaware of being coerced. Such notions as deception and coer- 
cion have no meaning in connection with action upon (or causal 
relations between) inert objects. The mutuality of instrumental 
interests inherently involves a simultaneous effort of each to 
control and use the other, which generates conflict. Conflict also 
arises in other connections, not all of which involve instrumen- 
tal interests in persons o¢ in external things, in any reasonable 
definition of instrumental interest. But conflict of some sort, or 
opposition of interests between individuals, is always at the root 
of any group problem. 

Especially important is the category of joint or co-operative 
action between individuals for purely individual ends, with a 
view to increased efficiency through specialization. This does not 
involve either coercion or conflict, as long as the parties are in 
agreement as to the terms of the relationship. This type of be- 
havior takes place in and implies individualistic economic or- 
ganization, and its treatment is the main subject matter of the- 
oretical economics. It gives rise to social problems, because if 
men are to co-operate they have to agree upon the terms, and 
here their interests almost necessarily conflict. Co-operation for 
increasing individual efficiency is in fact the main locus of social 
problems, in the guise in which they are currently so critical; 
social interests in the more strict sense, involving group ends, are 
actually far less serious as a source of danger to the social order. 
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II 


Discussion of social action must center around the fact that 
human interests give rise to social problems in so far, and only 
in so far, as they involve a combination of harmony and conflict. 
But this is true of practically all our interests. It seems impos- 
sible to make any satisfactory classification of interests of civi- 
lized man or to make a clear separation between those interests 
of any individual which involve other persons and those which 
do not. The interested and active self is social, through and 
through, a social individual; but, as will presently be empha- 
sized, it is social in a way which inherently involves being also 
antisocial. It is apparently impossible for any human being to 
take toward another any simple or pure attitude. Instrumen- 
talism, co-operation, helpfulness and rivalry, and love and 
cruelty are inseparable. 

One of the serious defects of social philosophy is its relative 
neglect of play and romantic or ‘“‘nonserious”’ interests and ac- 
tivities in general. Play is important in several respects. It is 
anti-utilitarian and even tends to be positively destructive. 
Human play is typically social and also competitive (in the 
psychological sense of rivalry, which is entirely alien to eco- 
nomic motivation). Most important for our purpose, play in- 
volves “rules of the game,” which are felt to have the imperative 
quality of morality and truth and form a bridge to serious law. 
Moreover, play exhibits in relation to its rules or laws the ubiq- 
uitous harmony and conflict of interests. All the parties to any 
game have a common interest in the game itself—hence, in gen- 
eral obedience to the rules. But they have conflicting individ- 
ual interests in winning—consequently, in law-breaking or 
cheating. Similar considerations apply far more acutely to the 
improvement of the game by changing the rules. The notion of 
law and its enforcement—and improvement—will be found to 
be the locus of virtually all social problems. 

Harmony and conflict, of instrumental interests—and of 
sportive and other “romantic” interests, which may be equally 
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primary—all connected with law, have given rise to our distinc- 
tive human nature, including the three main levels already sug- 
gested. Superposed upon inert physical and mental and cultura] 
process (the nature of culture process will be considered present- 
ly) is, first, instrumental, problem-solving intelligence in its hu- 
man form; and, second, thinking and action in relation to a val- 
ue cosmos. The core of the third level or category, for our civi- 
lized thinking, is seemingly the noninstrumental interest in 
truth, truth about facts, the conception of scientific truth as a 
primary interest or value. (Genetically, and perhaps philosophi- 
cally also, personal fidelity may be more elementary for critical 
self-consciousness.) Built around scientific truth are other ob- 
jective values or ideals, and especially the conception of develop- 
ment, along “‘right”’ lines, of the individual personality, of any 
particular society, and of culture in the world as a whole. The 
heart of the philosophic problem seems to lie in the inextricable 
entanglement in our thinking of instrumental with cultural or 
developmental and romantic interests in conduct, and of causal 
process with individual and interindividual and social action. 
The truth interest itself, when it is not instrumental and when 
it is more than the romantic appeal of novelty, is in fact largely 
competitive and involved with domination—the didactic urge 
and the disposition to force agreement. Yet it is a primary ax- 
iom that belief under coercion is not belief, is indeed a contradic- 
tion in terms. ‘‘Mere”’ truth is both unimportant and uninter- 
esting, a bore. Again, it is doubtful whether there is any opinion 
wholly apart from difference of opinion. Yet truth is recognized 
only through agreement, and there must be an interest in agree- 
ment, a general aversion to having each individual simply hold 
his own opinion and “letting it go at that.”” And the obligation 
to believe the truth, because it is true, as against any and all 
other reasons for believing, seems to be the foundation of all 
obligation, of “integrity” and of all serious thought or com- 
munication. 
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III 


It is necessary to consider a bit more explicitly what is meant 
by the statement that man is a social being. What has been 
said should indicate how misleading it is to describe him as a 
“social animal.’”’ As far as we can tell, the social life of animals, 
where it is highly developed—as it is chiefly in certain species of 
insects—is instinctive and ultimately mechanical. It does not 
seem to involve “‘interest”’ at all; or, if interests are present, they 
are entirely conservative, useful, and harmonious, neither indi- 
vidualistic-instrumental nor romantic (both of which mean con- 
flict) as human interests inherently are. Termites, for example, 
are thought to show some evidence of fellowship, but none of 
effort to utilize or dominate one another, or to shirk duties and 
sacrifices demanded by the community interest, or to compete, 
for sheer love of a contest. All this is far from being so true of 
the animals most closely related to man. While the special prob- 
lems arising out of gradation of organic types and overlapping 
and admixture must be passed over here, one fact calls for no- 
tice. The higher animals, which, in contrast with insects, show 
intellectual and emotional kinship with man, present little so- 
cial organization, in comparison with the colonial insects. Hu- 
man nature seems to have been produced by the subsequent 
socialization, in a unique way, of a species which first achieved a 
considerable degree of individual-instrumental intelligence and 
which had also acquired an emotional equipment difficult to 
explain in terms of survival value. 

But it is equally important to an understanding of human 
social life to recognize that it also is only to a limited extent 
based on intelligence or on conscious interests. The great bulk 
of what happens in human life, in the way of overt activity, 
social as well as individual (and mental as well as physical), is 
(actually and necessarily) process, not free, problem-solving ac- 
tivity. Our behavior is largely of the type variously designated 
as social habit, custom, tradition, usage, or institutions. Such 
behavior forms are perpetuated by processes which sociologists 
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call imitation and suggestion, acculturation and the like, and 
often refer to as social inheritance, in contrast with the biologi- 
cal inheritance of instinct. In man the instincts have become 
attenuated to vague urges or “drives,” in which the emotion is 
the only aspect which is in any large degree specific. The be- 
havior part, both stimulus and response, is vague and is given 
its specific form by the experience of the individual, especially 
social suggestion. The connection with biological needs is com- 
monly not clearly traceable, and even in the case of food and sex 
behavior the traditional-institutional element is so large as to 
make the use of the word “‘instinct” inadvisable. But tradition- 
al-imitative or institutional behavior is theoretically reducible 
to the mechanism of conditioned response, in contrast with ac- 
tivity, and is not social in the distinctively human sense, though 
institutions are nearly as distinctive of human society as is de- 
liberative group action. It is not different in essential principle 
from the instinctive organized life of termites. 

Custom or tradition is especially important as the basic form 
of law, in which, as we have noted, the social problems of civi- 
lized life almost entirely center. But law, in the sense of tradi- 
tionalized rules and patterns, presents no problems, to the group 
or to its individual members. And to the extent that any be- 
havior of the individual is determined by institutional mecha- 
nism, it presents no problem to the subject himself. Customary 
law, including the whole culture and life of a society living on 
the basis of such law, functions and changes automatically, as 
process, involving no procedure. For the purposes of analysis 
we seem compelled to imagine a historical stage or level at 
which law is felt as imperative or obligatory, and so is differen- 
tiated from law in the positive sense of scientific law, yet is 
never violated or even made the subject of critical judgment 
(however “willingly” or unwillingly it may be obeyed). Law be- 
comes a problem, and there come to be social problems, only 
when men are not merely conscious of their laws and institu- 
tions and of the imperative to conform but are also critical and 
more or less defiant of them, and specifically in so far as there 
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come to be conflicts of interest and differences of opinion with 
regard to the law. To the extent that such twofold disharmonies 
exist and are not resolved by intellectual-moral activity, group 
life is either impossible or it is coercive (always including persua- 
sion), which is to say that it is not social in the sense that social 
problems are faced and dealt with by social action. To some ex- 
tent social problems may arise out of unique situations and may 
have no connection with law. One thinks of war and natural 
catastrophes. But this is a matter of degree, both as to how far 
any action follows precedent and as to how far it is expected to 
set a precedent; the special problem of ad hoc action may be 
ignored here, and all social action viewed under the form of 
changing the law. 

Of course, critical thinking and discussion about the law is in 
fact one of the most familiar features of social life. But its intel- 
lectual aspect, as thinking and discussion in the proper sense, 
needs to be distinguished from and correctly related to the 
various romantic or emotional attitudes which are as conspicu- 
ous in this connection as anywhere else in human mental life. 
Men seem to have an inherent disposition to erect instrumental 
interests into absolutes and a positive yearning for absolutes, 
even the most incompatible, if not for the impossible as such. 
They chafe at all restrictions, all given conditions of action, 
physical as well as human, those in themselves individually as 
well as those found in others or in society. They are interested 
both in harmony and in conflict as such, as intrinsic ends, for 
which other ends will be sacrificed to an astonishing extent. 
The urge to dominate, or craving for power, without regard to 
any use to be made of it, is more commonly a subject of com- 
ment; but a mystical craving for fellowship, in which individ- 
uality is lost, is comparable in frequency of occurrence and is 
perhaps equally inimical to sane living. Society would be im- 
possible if the urge to self-expression, to attracting attention 
and leadership, were not counterbalanced by its opposite. In 
this connection situations of a more or less ritualistic character 
play an important role. Man seems to be inherently both a law- 
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maker and a law-breaker. And if he has any traits which may 
rightly be called instinctive (i.e., inborn), one of them surely is 
an urge to enforce the law upon others. 

It will probably never be possible to acquire much of that 
knowledge, which would be so valuable, about the long process 
of evolution from relatively solitary animal life to the really 
human level, to society as it is known from direct experience and 
from history and anthropological observation. We must largely 
guess at the course of change from instinct by way of individual 
intelligence (and emotion) to a complex mixture of tradition 
with coercion and with deliberative social action. We cannot 
describe the mixture of unconscious “drift” and brute force by 
which custom originated, replacing instinct, or by which it was 
changed and developed toward law-mindedness and morality, in 
the prehistoric millenniums during which Homo was being hu- 
manized. Struggle and selective survival undoubtedly set 
boundaries to the path of change, but the human reality which 
resulted is strangely resistant to explanation in those terms. 
Beyond reasonable doubt, institutions and law first emerged 
from causal process and became what could be called a social 
problem in connection with the enforcement of conformity 
against recalcitrant individuals, and this must have happened 
ages before “‘legislation,’”’ deliberate change in the law, was 
thought of by anyone. At the level of primitive culture, enforce- 
ment by impulsive individual and ‘‘mob” action presumably 
gave place gradually to more regular and organized procedure. 
From a very early stage more or less stabilized patterns were 
certainly under the protection of religion and religious author- 
ity, both of which rest on tradition, i.e., on the bare fact of their 
existence. (It is plausible to assume that feelings of purity and 
impurity played an extremely important role in the develop- 
ment of a sense of obligation to norms.) 

Law-making was undoubtedly first achieved under authori- 
tarian form—the authority being grounded in tradition and re- 
ligion—and in small groups. It is hardly believable that there 
ever was a real stage, either of purely unconscious conformity to 
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custom or of law felt and obeyed as obligatory entirely apart 
from crude coercion. Men co-operate, or even associate natural- 
ly and freely, only in the smallest family group, if indeed they do 
so at all, with any degree of permanence. Stable social life and 
organization, on an appreciable scale, must have been forced on 
the species by the exigencies of economic life and/or of warfare 
and must have been first achieved under authoritative leader- 
ship. Free society seems always to come into existence through 
successful revolt and the revolutionary overturn of an auto- 
cratic (always meaning oligarchic) system. Even today, in the 
most democratic society, compulsory enforcement is an essen- 
tial feature of the notion of law, in contrast with custom which 
is followed unconsciously or voluntarily, or even usage enforced 
by “moral pressure.”’ Yet social problems and social procedure, 
properly speaking, pertain exclusively to free society, to ideal 
democracy, in which there is no formal enforcement of law. 
The nearest approach to the pure ideal of free social action or 
democracy which is at all possible in reality is undoubtedly the 
discussion community, or intellectual association at the various 
levels—art, science, and philosophy, and also morals and poli- 
tics, apart from mechanical organization and ritual. This com- 
munity has no definite membership or boundaries and very little 
formal organization or formulated law. Practically any individ- 
ual is free to be a member, to participate in the activity, at will, 
subject to the momentary de facto consent of others. A similar 
degree of freedom is realized in small, spontaneous, and tem- 
porary groups, active in such fields as conversation, sociability, 
and play. In consequence of human individualism and its lim- 
itations, this is possible in practice only where the individual is 
free to “belong” or not to belong. (There is only an inner moral 
and emotional imperative to belong to the truth-seeking com- 
munity, which is naturally world-wide.) In any formally or- 
ganized group, which means in all groups having any degree of 
permanence, there is a definite and fairly stable line between 
members and nonmembers, and such a society must have some 
definite “laws,” with a more or less distinct constitution, cov- 
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ering matters on which agreement is felt by the controlling 
members to be “‘necessary.”” The power of choice of the individ- 
ual, to be or not to be a member of a particular society, may 
vary from practically perfect freedom to effective compulsion or 
exclusion. 
IV 

The subject of social procedure suggests especially the prob- 
lem of action in political society, i.e., changing the laws govern- 
ing individual behavior in some state or political jurisdiction. 
Political society is distinguished from other associations by the 
fact that the individual has relatively little freedom to belong or 
not to belong. This is partly because states are defined by politi- 
cal boundaries, or have “territorial sovereignty,” and the habit- 
able earth has been divided up among a limited number of 
states. But, in addition, culture differences and explicit politico- 
legal action set limits to the freedom of the individual to transfer 
allegiance. Thus the laws of any state are practically coercive on 
its individual members, and their freedom is limited to conduct 
not regulated by law and to participation in activity directed to 
changing the law (and to law-breaking). The concept of social 
action, or of a society as acting socially, being restricted to 
democratic process, persons are members of any society to the 
extent that they are actually free to participate in its processes 
of legal change. In so far as any society is autocratic, its formal 
membership consists only of the members of the ruling group. 
But others are really members to the extent that they may ac- 
tually participate in the formation of public opinion which even 
an autocratic government has to respect in legal action. In large 
measure the problem of understanding and describing social 
procedure arises out of the fact that the legal forms governing 
participation do not correspond with the realities. Equal voting 
power does not mean equal influence, and individuals who are 
not “voting” members may have more influence than many who 
are. 
Overt action in political society is always individual action, 
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not group action in the philosophical meaning; this is limited to 
the unitary decision as to how to act in the overt sense. That is, 
social action, paralleling individual action, is the process of 
reaching a group decision, specifically for the most part as to 
law, i.e., as to presumptively permanent changes in the existing 
law. “Pure” social action is discussion, the joint intellectual 
quest for the solution of value problems. Overt social action is 
the “action” of individuals (a mixture of activity and process) 
in carrying out the law, including the enforcement of law by 
punishment of law-breakers and also including any action by an 
individual in performing any group function in accord with the 
law and under legally delegated authority. In a large society 
even the actual formulation of law—legislation in the concrete 
sense—is necessarily carried out by an individual, or a small 
group, legally selected and acting as agents of society, by dele- 
gated authority. In the case of legislators, and in general, the 
delegation of authority cannot be at ali precise, and in fact both 
legislation and the execution of law are to a considerable extent 
a matter of the individual judgment and will, hence the author- 
ity, of the agent or delegate. Actual law, as formulated in words, 
necessarily runs chiefly in terms of general objectives or ideals, 
the ‘‘overt’”’ action for their realization being left to the judg- 
ment of the appropriate agent. Thus social action in the con- 
crete is largely the effort to select officials who will be compe- 
tent, and trustworthy, agents of the group. 

Political discussion properly so called, i.e., in its impersonal 
intellectual aspect, centers in the problem of what the law 
“ought” to be—how existing law ought to be changed, if at all— 
what law is “right,”’ or most right, or best. As an aid to under- 
standing, it may be contrasted with purely intellectual discus- 
sion, which centers in the question of what is “true,’’ where 
truth is a group end, or value. As already noted, discussion can 
arise only through difference of opinion, backed up by conflict- 
ing individual interests in the various opinions, but accom- 
panied also by a common interest in establishing the truth. 
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Political discussion generally originates on the side of conflict of 
interests rather than difference of opinion; but discussion is pos- 
sible only on the question of right—which is to say opinion as to 
the truth “about” what is right. No discussion is possible in 
propositions beginning with the words “I want,” just as discus- 
sion is different from mechanical process. It must be a co-opera- 
tive quest for truth—about facts or about values, including 
truth itself. (Unhappily, it is also over rights, chiefly, rather 
than over interests that men fight, individually, or by groups, as 
in war.) Both intellectual and political discussion are develop- 
mental. They look to cumulative growth and improvement, the 
one in a corpus of established knowledge, the other in a corpus 
of law. Both types of discussion may begin either with a ques- 
tion of principle or with a “case,”’ but both use deduction and 
induction, together, interactively. 

The problem of politicolegal change in its aspect of process is 
the province of “political science.’”’ The most important fact 
about formal political process is that it is relatively unimpor- 
tant, or of secondary importance. The real social activity in- 
volved in democratic action takes place outside the sphere of 
explicit organized political process, and we have already noted 
that there is relatively little to be said in words about it. The 
important principle is the negative one that the main difference 
between forms of government lies in the degree to which they 
obstruct or control or facilitate the informal and intellectually 
mysterious processes, or procedures, by which public opinion is 
formed. The danger of autocracy, totalitarianism or dictator- 
ship, is not so much that it will directly control the overt con- 
duct of the people but rather that it may suppress or distort 
these informal and unorganized activities of free intercourse and 
corrupt their results. The existence of free society—meaning a 
legal social order in which the ordinary individual is recognized 
as an end rather than treated as a means and in which issues 
affecting all are settled by discussion open to all—depends chief- 
ly on the ultimate moral and intellectual capacity of the mass of 
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individuals themselves to reach by free discussion substantial 
unanimity on the scope and the general content of their consti- 
tution and laws. It depends relatively little, in a direct and posi- 
tive way, on political forms. 

V 

All discussion is really critical and philosophical, even in the 
realm of facts. The decisive problems and discussions of science 
deal with method; for discussion of what is true runs largely in 
terms of the methods of inquiry and proof. In the field of law 
they deal with moral philosophy. Science is instrumental knowl- 
edge—knowledge of facts about the properties and behavior of 
things (including persons) with reference to using them as in- 
struments for given ends. But ‘‘valid” science is social knowl- 
edge. As the deeper problems of science itself have to do with 
method, they are critical and philosophical; the noninstrumen- 
tal interest in truth is a philosophical and an ethical interest. 
The problems of scope and method in the human and social sci- 
ences are too complex for treatment within the limits of this 
paper. We can note only that they must be very different from 
what is true of the natural sciences. An individual does not use 
“scientific method” in predicting or controlling his own think- 
ing, and the same is true of groups. The task of positive science 
in connection with human data is to discover and formulate the 
“given conditions” of action, to ascertain and describe the 
course of events in the absence of interference and the conse- 
quences of possible courses of action in changing it. All this 
comes under the head of instrumentalism; an individual and a 
society uses both the world and itself as they are, at any mo- 
ment, as instruments for changing the world and itself. 

With regard either to the ultimate procedure of action as dis- 
cussion of values, or to the content of values themselves, there is 
relatively little that can be said, in a positive sense, and at all 
briefly. On the second point, the content of values, this state- 
ment is true a priori. It is of the essence of any problem that its 
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solution is not known or predictable in advance of the activity by 
which it is reached. And when we look at the matter objectively 
and critically, it is clear that little more can be said about the 
activity. The course of events cannot be foreseen. This indeed 
is true of individual thinking, or thinking in its individual 
aspect. All our methodologies and logics have limited and chief- 
ly negative significance in practice, however great their intrinsic 
intellectual interest. Study of the rules of logic is only within 
narrow limits, if at all, of more value as training in clear or ac- 
curate thinking than the same amount of mental practice on 
“real” subject matter. 

In connection with group thinking, or discussion, we know 
something about the organization of deliberative assemblies and 
their “rules of order.” But it relates at best to rather superficial 
and negative aspects of the activity. The most important fact is 
the moral and sinister one of the rarity and difficulty of genuine 
discussion or of the discussion attitude. The inveterate human 
tendency is to turn serious intercourse into a contest, a debate, 
or mere verbal clamor and combat instead of a co-operative 
quest of solutions. The truth interest in men is feeble in com- 
parison with various romantic propensities. (The relation be- 
tween discussion and debate would call for notice if space al- 
lowed; it is not purely one of contrast or opposition.) 

As to the content of values, we may briefly notice the tradi- 
tional tripartite classification, “truth, beauty, and goodness.” 
The relations between these categories are extremely subtle and 
complex. Any one of them in a sense includes the others, yet 
conflicts, even contradictions, are also apparent. For the pur- 
poses of a discussion of social policy the essential concern, as al- 
ready indicated, is with moral value or ‘“‘goodness,” which from 
the standpoint of political discussion is a matter of truth about 
what is good in society. At the present juncture in history it is 
very important in discussing moral values to emphasize some 
factors in the intellectual history of our culture leading to mis- 
conceptions which threaten disastrous consequences. Only the 
briefest indication of the issues can be given here. 
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VI 


Historically, ethical ideas have been bound up with religion— 
in our own culture with the Jewish-Prophetic-Christian tradi- 
tion. All distinctively religious ethics is primarily traditionalis- 
tic, especially in its relations to the social order, inculcating ac- 
ceptance of and conformity with what is established in law and 
usage, and particularly enjoining obedience to established au- 
thority. As to general culture, religious teaching is likely even 
to press in the direction of reversion to more primitive condi- 
tions, where customs are followed more unquestioningly. It is 
conservative rather than constructive or progressive. Its most 
constructive side is emphasis on mutual helpfulness within the 
social group, however this is defined. In comparison with primi- 
tive and other civilized religions, Judaism and Christianity have 
added, or vastly broadened and deepened, emphasis on the emo- 
tional attitude of “love” (agapé) or mystical “brotherhood,” 
under the Fatherhood of God. This lofty religious view unfor- 
tunately affords little help in solving the concrete problems of 
large-scale association. The working principle of Christianity is 
faith that ‘love’ of God and one’s fellowmen will translate it- 
self into right action automatically, implying that there are no 
serious intellectual problems. Error, and acute differences of 
opinion, are rooted in “‘sin,” and the religious attitude is an- 
tagonistic to that of critical inquiry. Historically, when a seri- 
ous attempt was made to apply Christian principles in political 
life (in the Middle Ages), it was found necessary to give them a 
very strained interpretation, and the result was ecclesiastical 
authoritarianism and a civilization neither high nor progressive, 
as judged by the most objective standards. The Hebrew Proph- 
ets and the New Testament writers thought of morality as per- 
sonal righteousness and of righteousness partly in terms of for- 
mal religion and partly in terms of personal relations at a level 
of primitive simplicity, and never in terms of democracy. Chris- 
tianity has never actively condemned slavery or tyranny when 
established, if they were not cruel and did not interfere with 
Christian observances. 
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In the course of modern European history this conservative- 
conformist and personal-sentimental religious ethic came to be 
overlaid with a different and largely contradictory set of prin- 
ciples derived from science, from commerce, and from the re- 
quirements of large-scale industrial organization (combined 
with the influence of ‘frontier’? conditions). The democratic 
ethic of liberal individualism, in contrast with our traditional 
religious ethic, is objective and rational, not sentimental, and 
progressive, not conservative. It centers in intelligent and effec- 
tive action, not in thankful acceptance of the world, material 
and social, as one finds it; and its ideal of personal relations in 
economics and politics, and also in sport and the cultural life, is 
respect for the interests and rights of others rather than personal 
“‘love.’”’ It emphasizes co-operation, on terms of equity, estab- 
lished by free mutual consent, for the promotion either of indi- 
vidual interests, freely chosen, or of ends which are communal 
or even mystical; and it stands for individual liberty—limited 
by equal liberty for all—in work, play, and social and cultural 
activity, as an intrinsic good. It is hardly strange that the mix- 
ture resulting from this superposition has led to confusion 
amounting to chaos in the ethical ideas of modern man. 

It is an especially important fact that the ethic of Christianity 
and that of liberalism, divergent as they are, embody a common 
error or oversight. Both systems look at social and ethical prob- 
lems in terms of “right”’ relations between individuals, taking 
the individuals as given. Right relations are conceived in terms 
of love in the one system and in terms of free, equitable mu- 
tualism in the other. Neither system effectively recognizes the 
institutional character of society or the connection between 
changes in individuals and in institutions, which is in fact the 
locus of social problems. The New Testament teaching elimi- 
nates the problem by taking institutions as given and as a mat- 
ter of ethical indifference; early and extreme liberalism elimi- 
nated it by reducing institutions to the vanishing-point in eco- 
nomic, cultural, and religious laisser-faire. Political discussion 
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has tended to correction of this error, but the movement has 
been laggard. Progress toward solution of our critical present 
social problems requires recognition of the fallacy of treating 
either individuals or institutions as given. The evils of today 
are, of course, more directly a consequence of the shortcomings 
of the liberal philosophy and not of an excessive application of 
the teachings of religion. They are not so much a matter of 
wrong relations between given individuals as of ‘“wrong”’ indi- 
viduals, particularly with reference to their economic attributes, 
their endowment with wants and with economic capacity or 
power, and wrong opinions as to their rights and the manner or 
possibility of realization. But since the individual is largely 
made what he is by institutional processes—notably again with 
respect to economic wants and capacities—the immediate prac- 
tical problem which confronts society at any time is that of pro- 
gressively remaking its institutional system. But this problem is 
to be solved in the light of the answer to two other questions; 
the first is one of fact as to what kind of individuals, and of inter- 


individual relations, different kinds of institutions will tend to 
create, while the second is the value problem—what character- 
istics in individuals and in culture are to be judged good. 


VII 

The crux of the practical problem of today centers, as every- 
one knows, in the economic life, in the loose everyday sense, and 
specifically in the large-scale co-operative organization of pro- 
duction which is absolutely necessary to modern civilization, as 
dependent upon the exploitation of modern technology. This is, 
in the first place, a matter of agreement upon “‘fair’”’ terms of co- 
operation between given individuals. The analysis of economic 
theory (which, of course, cannot be gone into here) shows con- 
clusively that “fairness” in this connection must for the most 
part be defined in the traditional liberal manner, as the ex- 
change of equal values, determined by free competition in 
markets. But in the second place, the results of even perfectly 
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free and fair competition may be ethically good or bad in any 
degree, depending upon the individuals between which such 
competition takes place—specifically their economic attributes, 
their wants and their endowment with productive capacity. All 
these attributes are obviously created and constantly re-created 
by the working of institutional processes, under the impact of 
individual and social activity. 

It must not be assumed that mere negative freedom neces- 
sarily results in free competition, as the opposite is clearly the 
case. But even under perfect competition the natural long-run 
tendency of the individualistic economic process, operating un- 
der individual motives and negative social control, is in many 
respects evil. To some extent it undoubtedly tends to the cor- 
ruption of men’s wants in the large sense. But the more impor- 
tant fact is that it tends to the cumulative growth of inequality 
in economic power. This is true in the span of individual life, 
and more seriously true in the long run, through the working of 
the family system. Obviously, the family is far more real, as an 
economic unit, than the ephemeral individual. The exchange of 
equal values between excessively unequal individuals may re- 
sult in fundamental injustice in the distributive sense, in con- 
trast with commutative justice, which alone is recognized in 
laisser-faire individualism. And it may reduce effective freedom 
to the vanishing-point. Of course, nineteenth-century political 
liberalism progressively recognized this fact and attempted to 
work toward distributive justice also and to maintain effective 
freedom, using such measures as progressive taxation and relief 
and the provision of public services, especially free education for 
the children of the poor. It is impossible to go further here into 
the problem of the content of value. 


Vill 


With reference to the relation between science and philoso- 
phy, the supremely important matter is the danger that social 
problems will be viewed exclusively or primarily in scientific 
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terms, and effort be directed to solving them by “‘the scientific 
method.” As we have seen, the nature and operations of science 
are instrumental and individualistic (or relative to the interests 
of a group taken as given). A “scientific’’ approach to the study 
of society, from the standpoint of action, proceeds on the as- 
sumption that the problem is one of finding the given properties 
of the ‘‘material” with a view to its manipulation and use for the 
purposes of the knower as manipulator. Apart from the ques- 
tion as to how far these purposes are likely to be wise and benev- 
olent, this is the antithesis of the concept of democracy, or polit- 
ical freedom. And individual liberty must be the first principle 
of rational political ethics. It is a necessary requirement for 
complete human status to be a free judge of one’s own interests 
and life-purposes and a free agent, possessing the necessary 
power, in promoting or realizing them. This may, of course, in- 
volve free consultation with others, under freedom to follow or 
reject their advice. And it is an implication of any public dis- 
cussion of social problems (such as the present example) that 
they are “‘of right” to be solved by discussion, by all the parties 
concerned. The contrary principle, of one-sided control, is justi- 
fied only to the extent that those subject to it are explicitly 
denied the full status of human beings. That is, it is justified in 
the case of “infants” to be educated, or that of adults objective- 
ly determined to be antisocial or undeveloped and subject to 
re-education, and of any who require overt control to prevent 
their acting destructively. 

In the social field the natural function of knowledge and 
thinking, in the scientific meaning, is either to give every indi- 
vidual power over every other, which is a prescription for the 
war of all against all, or to give “the government,” meaning 
some individual or group, power over the mass of the popula- 
tion. Even as a matter of correct definition, the social problem, 
as a problem for society as well as of society, is one of rational 
consensus, as to desirable change, not of control in the correct 
meaning of manipulation. The application of positive or instru- 
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mental categories by any subject to itself is a self-contradictory 
expression. As we have seen, science deals not with activity but 
with the given conditions of action. It is true that the deter- 
mination of the existent in relation to the active in the individ- 
ual and in society is one of the most baffling philosophical prob- 
lems. 

We may conclude by repeating two observations regarding 
the concept of “‘control,’’ so commonly confused with the prob- 
lem of social procedure. The first is that all “‘control’’ relations, 
in the proper meaning of the word, between human beings, are 
“ideally” immoral, though they may be necessary, and in that 
sense right, under the un-ideal conditions of real life, especially 
where biologically human units are real human individuals in 
variously limited degree. In the right view of the problem it is a 
matter not of control but of arriving at a rational consensus. 
Second, the knowledge used by any human being in controlling 
others, when his activities do take that form, rightly or wrongly, 
is descriptive and instrumental, and hence scientific, only in a 


highly abstract sense of the word. Positive knowledge of hu- 
man beings is so different in origin and mode of application from 
the natural sciences, based on sense observation and used to 
manipulate inert things, that it seems more confusing than help- 
ful to use the same word—‘‘science’’—to refer to both. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY’ 


SIDNEY HOOK 


HE successful defense of democracy does not rest pri- 

marily upon the analysis of its nature and presupposi- 

tions. Nonetheless, some clarification of the meaning 
of democracy, of the ground upon which we hold it, and of the 
procedure by which we arrive at conclusions for the class of 
problems and decisions of this kind, is necessary if our choice 
to defend democracy is to be intelligent. In so far as intelligent 
choice makes a difierence to events, analysis is not without 
ultimate bearing upon conduct. Particularly today when the 
allegiances of large numbers have become unhinged, and when 
even larger numbers are more certain of what they want to be- 
lieve than of the reasons for their belief, the answers to our ques- 
tions may be of some practical moment. It is noteworthy that 
in an age not conspicuous for its appeal to reason, few will give 
assent to doctrines which they admit to be demonstrably false 
or out of line with verifiable fact. 

Perhaps more dangerous to democracy than arguments 
against it is the feeling that analysis or reflection is irrelevant 
to those “beliefs” for which we are prepared to suffer, to fight, 
and sometimes to die. They are then regarded either as auto- 
matic consequences of conditioning—social or biological—or as 
sacred commands from a divine source, or as the irresistible cry 
of conscience. Once the rational nerve of belief is paralyzed, 
action may still be vigorous in behalf of expressed goals, but it 
cannot be intelligent. For whatever else intelligence is, it is 
sensitiveness to, and awareness of, the presence of alternate 


* Read in part in the symposium, “The Philosophical Presuppositions of Democ- 
racy,’ at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., December 31, 1941. 
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means which in fact determine the realized content of the goals 
we profess. Belief without reasons blinds us to the presence 
of alternate means. That is why the action it inspires is so often 
self-defeating. There are many causes in history of which we 
can say that they have been betrayed by their own successes. 


I 


It is hard to separate a discussion of democracy from a discus- 
sion of its philosophical presuppositions, for the nature of de- 
mocracy is itself often in dispute. In addition, the meaning of 
the word “presuppositions” is not univocal. Its customary 
usage includes ‘‘consequences”’ and “implications” as well as 
“assumptions.”’ What I propose to do, therefore, in order to 
facilitate the joining of issues, is to ask and answer three generic 
questions. The first is: What is democracy? The second is: 
What are the grounds or reasons on which we can justify our 
belief in democracy? The third is: Are there any facts of a 
cosmic, historical, or psychological kind which stand in the way 
of our acceptance of democracy, i.e., which make democracy 
an impracticable ideal? It is apparent that these last two ques- 
tions are related, since if any ideal is demonstrably imprac- 
ticable, in a sense other than completely realizable—for no ideal 
can be completely realized—this would have some bearing upon 
its desirability or on the grounds of our choice. 


II 

Any adequate description of the nature of democracy must 
at the very least do justice to customary usage which dis- 
tinguishes between democratic and nondemocratic societies and 
between historic phases within any one society, regarded as 
more or less democratic in relation to each other. Although for 
propaganda purposes even totalitarian states claim to be 
democratic “‘in a higher sense,” their canonic writings recognize 
the differences between the structure of these states and those 
considered democratic in a less esoteric sense. This is often be- 
trayed in the adjectives prefixed to the latter like “so-called,” 
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“alleged,” “parliamentary,” or “bourgeois.””’ Germany and 
Russia and Italy are not democratic states; England and the 
United States are. And when historians examine the develop- 
ment of English and American society they unanimously 
acknowledge, although they evaluate the fact differently, that 
these societies were less democratic when property, racial, or 
religious qualifications were set for citizenship than they are 
today when these qualifications have been eliminated or re- 
duced. 

What principle is expressed in these customary distinctions? 
The principle may be stated in various ways, but for our pur- 
poses we may say that a democratic state is one in which the 
basic decisions of government rest upon the freely given consent 
of the governed.? This obviously is only a beginning. For just 
as soon as we begin to investigate the conditions which must be 
present before we grant that a state lives up to this principle, 
we are carried beyond the sphere of political considerations into 
the domain of ethics. Thus, if information has been withheld 
or withdrawn before consent is assessed; if the opposition is 
muzzled or suppressed so that consent is as unanimous as a 
totalitarian plebiscite; or if economic sanctions are threatened 
against a section of the community in the event that consent 
takes one form or another, we declare that the “spirit” or 
“logic” or “rationale” of democracy is absent from its political 
forms. If birth does not give divine right, neither does numbers. 
We are all acquainted with situations in which we say that a 
political democracy has traduced its own ideals. Whenever we 
criticize existing states which conform to the political definition 
of democracy on the ground that they are not democratic 
enough; whenever we point out that Athenian democracy was 


2 Although the chief terms in this statement are vague, they can be made more 
precise (cf. my Reason, Social Myths, and Democracy [New York: John Day & Co., 
1941], p. 285). On the basis of the analysis a set of important conditions is enumerated 
in the absence of which democracy cannot exist; in addition, a set of conditions is de- 
scribed on the presence of which the effective functioning of democracy depends. 
“Among these, the active participation of the governed in the processes of government is 
primary” (ibid., p. 287). 
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limited only to free men, or that in some parts of the American 
South it is limited only to white men, or in some countries it 
is limited only to men, we are invoking a broader principle of 
democracy as a controlling reference in our judgments of com- 
parison. This principle is an ethical one. 

What is this principle of ethical democracy? It is a principle 
of equality—an equality not of status or origin but of oppor- 
tunity, relevant functions, and social participation. The enor- 
mous literature and bitter controversy which center around the 
concept of equality indicate that it is only a little less ambigu- 
ous than the concept of democracy. It is necessary, therefore, 
to block it off from some current notions before developing the 
argument. 

a) The principle of equality is not a description of fact about 
men’s physical or intellectual natures. It is a prescription or 
policy of treating men. 

b) It is not a prescription to treet men in identical ways who 
are unequal in their physical or intellectual nature. It is a 
policy of equality of concern or consideration for men whose 
different needs may require differential treatment. 

c) It is not a mechanical policy of equal opportunity for 
everyone at any time and in all respects. A musical genius is 
entitled to greater opportunities to develop his musical talents 
than someone who is tone deaf. It is equality of opportunity for 
all individuals to develop whatever personal and socially desir- 
able talents they possess and to make whatever unique contri- 
butions their capacities permit. 

d) It is not a demand for absolute uniformity of living condi- 
tions or even for arithmetically equal compensation for socially 
useful work. It demands that, when the productive forces of a 
society makes possible the gratification of basic human needs 
(which are, of course, historical variables), no one should be 
deprived of necessities in order to provide others with luxuries. 

e) Itisnota policy of restricting the freedom of being different 
or becoming different. It is a policy of encouraging the freedom 
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to be different, restricting only that exercise of freedom which 
converts talents or possessions into a monopoly that frustrates 
the emergence of other free personalities. 

f) It is not a demand that all people be leaders or that none 
should be. It does demand that the career of leadership, like 
all other careers, be open to all whose natural or acquired 
talents qualify them; that everyone have a say in the process of 
selecting leaders; that the initiative of leaders operate within a 
framework of basic laws; and that these laws in turn ultimately 
rest upon the freely given consent of the persons who constitute 
the community. 

g) It does not make the assumption of sentimental humani- 
tarianism that all men are naturally good. It does assume that 
men, treated as equals in a community of persons, may become 
better. The emphasis upon respect for the personality of all 
individuals, the attitude which treats the personality not as 
something fixed but as a growing, developing pattern, is unique 
to the philosophy of democracy. 

What I have been trying to show is that the logic of the 
democrat’s position compels him to go beyond the limited 
conception of political democracy—the equality of freedom— 
to a broader attitude extending to those other phases of social 
existence that bear upon the effective exercise of equality of 
freedom. This in fact has been the historical tendency observ- 
able wherever democratic principles and programs are per- 
mitted to operate. Perhaps the synoptic phrase “‘social equal- 
ity,’ whose connotations encompass political, educational, and 
economic democracy, may be taken as the most appropriate ex- 
pression of the meaning of democracy in the broadest sense. 

It is clear that the principle of equality, like any principle of 
justice, cannot by itself determine what is specifically right or 
good in each concrete case. But whatever the right is dis- 
covered to be, from the point of view of democracy it is the re- 
sult of an analysis which considers equally the needs of all the 
persons involved in the situation; and, further, whatever the 
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good is, it becomes better to the extent that it is shared among 
other members of the community. It is also clear that in con- 
crete situations there will be conflicts between various demands 
for equality and that in negotiating these conflicts the methods 
of intelligence are indispensable for a functioning democracy. 
If empiricism be a generic term for the philosophic attitude 
which submits all claims of fact and value to test by experience, 
then empiricism as a philosophy is more congenial to a demo- 
cratic than to an antidemocratic community, for it brings into 
the open light of criticism the interests in which moral values 
and social institutions are rooted.* Empiricism so conceived is 
commitment to a procedure, not to a theory of metaphysics. 

In this brief account of the nature of democracy as a way of 
life I have not aimed at an exhaustive analysis of the forms in 
which it may be expressed but have tried to indicate the basic 
ideals which are involved in the customary usage of the term 
and in the implications of that usage. 


III 


We now come to the problem which is of primary concern to 
philosophers. What are the grounds on which we can justify 
our acceptance of democracy in contradistinction to other 
modes of social life? So far as I can see there are four generic 
types of justification which have been or can be offered. 

The first asserts that the rational foundation of democratic 
belief consists in a set of supernatural religious truths in the 
sense that there can be no intelligent ground for choosing be- 
tween democracy and other forms of society which does not 
logically commit us to some kind of theology. 

The second asserts the same thing about metaphysics under- 
stood as a theory of ‘‘reality.”” Usually these two approaches go 
hand in hand. 


3 For further elaboration of the connections between empiricism and democracy 
see my “Metaphysics and Social Attitudes,” Social Frontier, February, 1938. Pro- 
fessor J. L. Stocks in his ‘“The Philosophy of Democracy,”’ Reason and Intuition (Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1939), maintains that empiricism is the natural philosophy 
of democracy on grounds which I do not share. 
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The third maintains that the choice of democracy is a non- 
rational preference rooted in the constitution of our natures and 
brought to flower by nurture and education. 

The fourth affirms that the belief in democracy is a hypothesis 
controlled by the same general pattern of inquiry which we 
apply to any scientific hypothesis but referring to different sub- 
ject matter, i.e., our evaluations. 

1. Democracy and religion.—Does democracy as a way of life 
rest upon belief in supernatural religious truths in the sense 
that, if the latter are denied, the former must necessarily be 
denied? It is becoming increasingly fashionable to maintain 
this. Were historical considerations relevant here, I think it 
could be conclusively established that the great institutional re- 
ligions, with the possible exception of some forms of Protestant- 
ism, have tended in fact to support theocratic forms of govern- 
ment. Nor is this surprising if the Kingdom of Heaven be taken 
as a model or inspiration for the Kingdom of Earth. Whoever 
heard of a democratically organized Paradise? Walt Whitman 
in heaven would meet with the same fate as Lucifer, but for 
different reasons. Not only is the notion of a democratically 
organized heaven blasphemous but the proposal to reform along 
democratic lines a hierarchically organized church would lead 
to excommunication. If we examine the actual behavior which 
has been sanctified by the maxim: “Render unto Caesar what 
is Caesar’s and to God what is God’s,”’ we will discover that 
historical, institutional religion has always been able to adopt 
itself to any form of government or society which will tolerate 
its existence. 

But our concern is not with historical questions, fascinating 
as they are, but with the logic of the position. We must conse- 
quently rephrase the question to read: Does belief in democracy 
logically rest upon any theological propositions in the sense that 
the denial of the second entails the denial of the first? And for 
this discussion I shall take as illustrative of theological proposi- 
tions the two cardinal propositions of natural theology, viz., 
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“God exists” and ‘‘Man has an immortal soul.”’ To assert that 
whoever has no grounds for affirming the existence of God and 
immortality has no grounds for affirming the validity of de- 
mocracy is to claim that the former are at least necessary condi- 
tions of the latter. I shall argue that they constitute neither 
necessary nor sufficient conditions. 

a) Before examining this claim, let us note the tremendous 
risk it involves. Were those who advance it ever compelled to 
admit that these theological propositions are indemonstrable or 
false, they would have to surrender their belief in democracy. 
But this, I submit, very few of them are prepared to do. They 
would search for other reasons and grounds. Like those who 
would make the validity of moral judgments dependent upon 
the existence of God and immortality, the theological defenders 
of democracy shift from a problem in which, although difficult, 
it is possible to reach an agreement on the basis of some empiri- 
cal evidence to one in which the nature of the terms and sphere 
of discourse makes such agreement much more difficult. Con- 
firmed democrats, it seems to me, are much more convinced 
of the validity of the democratic ideal that they are of the 
theological propositions upon which it presumably depends. 
They would no more exonerate an atheist or agnostic who 
pleaded that he had no reason to believe in God and the here- 
after from the obligation of accepting the democratic ideal than 
they would from the obligation of living honestly. 

b) Aside from the difficulties of establishing God’s existence, 
how can we get from the fact of his existence to the desirability 
of the democratic way of life? None of the attributes of God, 
save the moral attributes, can serve as a premise justifying one 
way of life rather than another. And if the moral attributes of 
God can serve as premises, necessary or sufficient, for the demo- 
cratic way of life, it is only because we regard them as worthy, 
i.e., as truly moral. Obviously any theology which makes God’s 
power the justification or source of his goodness is worse than 
useless for purposes of deriving democracy. The attribution of 
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moral qualities to God is an expression of what we think his 
qualities ought to be. And this is a problem of precisely the 
same order as we are called upon to answer when we ask for the 
grounds of our democratic allegiance. 

c) The situation is the same if we grant that human beings 
have immortal souls. In what way is this a necessary or suf- 
ficient presupposition of democracy? The brotherhood of man 
may be a theological fact as it is a biological fact, but what 
makes it wrong for Cain to kill his brother Abel and right, under 
certain circumstances, for us to kill Cain is a moral principle 
which can no more be derived from theology than from biology 
—unless, of course, the moral principle is one of the premises of 
our theological (or biological) system. In which case we are no 
further along than we were when we raised the question about 
the democratic way of life. In passing it should be observed 
that belief in the immortality of the soul can be, and has been, 
used (in the Hindu doctrines of samasra and karma) to sanctify 
the tightest system of antidemocratic social stratification the 
world has ever seen.‘ 

2. Democracy and metaphysics —The problem of the meta- 
physical foundatiuns of democracy is more difficult because of 
varying conceptions of metaphysics. By metaphysics I shall 
understand the discipline designated by the term “ontology” 
or any theory of “being iiberhaupt.”’ The evidence seems to me 
to be overwhelming that there is a definite historical connection 
between the social movements ofa period and its dominant meta- 
physical teachings; further, I am prepared to defend as a his- 
torically true proposition that systems of idealistic metaphysics, 
because of the semiofficial roles they have played in their respec- 
tive cultures, have been more generally employed to bolster 

4Cf. Max Weber, Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen: Mohr Verlag, 1920), II, 119-20. 
The lot of the Hindu in this life is a consequence of his sins or virtues in a previous life. 
Therefore, he cannot complain about the injustice of any “accident of birth” or station. 
But, no matter how unclean his caste, he has the hope that, by exemplary observance 


of the caste rituals and cheerful acceptance of his present lot, he may improve his social 
position in the next cycle of rebirth. 
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antidemocratic social movements than systems of empirical 
or materialistic metaphysics. Whether there is always an in- 
trinsic personal or psychological relation between a_phi- 
losopher’s metaphysics and his ethics or politics is a more diffi- 
cult question, but one which seems to me to require an answer 
in the negative. But more germane to our present concern is 
my contention that there is no necessary logical connection be- 
tween a theory of being or becoming and any particular theory 
of ethics or politics. Stated more accurately, it seems to me 
demonstrable that no system of metaphysics univocally deter- 
mines a system of ethics or politics. There may be certain facts 
about man and nature which might have a bearing upon our 
judgment about what social system is of the highest worth, but, 
as I shall argue later, these are facts concerning which the 
empirical sciences are qualified to report without benefit of 
metaphysics. 

Two species of metaphysics are most often invoked in behalf 
of democracy. One asserts that the value of democracy or the 
values from which it may be derived are “‘grounded in reality,” 
a phrase which is interpreted to mean that the universe “‘justi- 
fies” or “guarantees” both the validity and the ultimate su- 
premacy of basic human ideals. I must confess that it is difficult 
for me to understand this view except as a shamefaced kind of 
theology. But however that may be, there is no agreed-upon 
denotation of the universe. There are many universes. Nor is 
there any one basic human ideal but many human ideals which 
are often in conflict with one another, even though they all in- 
voke the universe as a ground of their validity and as a guaranty 
of their triumph. Finally, and most important, no matter what 
character the universe is alleged to have, no matter what the 
nature of the far-off event toward which it is moving, no matter 
who wins or loses, nothing logically compelling in the way of 
judgment follows unless we have already morally evaluated the 
character of events. For most metaphysicians the very word 
“reality” is an implicit value term. To be sure, history may be 
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conceived as a struggle between the Prince of Darkness and 
the Prince of Light, but the latter is so named because he 
carries our moral flag. 

The second metaphysical view to which resort is often made 
is at the same time a kind of rejoinder to our position. It dis- 
tinguishes between a metaphysical realm of being and a meta- 
physical realm of values and grounds the democratic way of life 
in the latter. Just as the spectrum of colors is there to be be- 
held by all who are not color-blind and would still be there even 
if man’s ancestors had climbed no higher than the mole in the 
tree of evolution, so the spectrum of values is there to be be- 
held by all who are not value-blind and would still be there even 
if human beings had never existed at all. The view that colors 
would still be there even if human beings had no eyes is not 
without its difficulties. But they do not begin to compare in 
difficulty with the view that values are essentially unrelated to 
an evaluator and his interests. Santayana has quite aptly re- 
marked of this doctrine that there is much sense in saying that 
whiskey “‘is pervaded as it were, by an inherent intoxication, 
and stands dead drunk in its bottle.” 

The subject is vast, but it is enough to show that this view is 
question-begging in precisely the same way as other theological 
and metaphysical derivations. The existence of these absolute 
norms is presumably certified or authenticated at some point 
by an act of immediate intuition. If the testimony of the 
intuition is construed not merely from what individuals say 
they intuit but from the conduct that flows from their intuition 
—and conduct counts more in any moral scheme than mere 
words—then it is clear that individuals intuit or “see” different 
values. The “great’’ visions are not all compatible with one 
another in what they command, not to mention the visions 
which we do not call great. Which visions are the authentic 
ones? Prior to every conclusion that these are the objective 
values of all eternity, or even of all time and existence, is the as- 
sumption that this is the trustworthy seer. In a dispute between 
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two men, one of whom asserts that the cther is color-blind and 
the other that the first is ‘‘just seeing things,” there are definite 
ways of determining who is right. In a dispute between two 
seers whose immediate intuitions report conflicting news about 
the nature and hierarchy of absolute values, there is no rational 
way of reaching a consensus. The true prophet cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the false by invoking absolute values whose 
validity depends upon a prior assumption ~f the reliability of 
prophetic testimony. The complacency with which some writers 
have cut the Gordian knot by introducing reference to the intui- 
tions of ‘‘the best people” or “‘the most cultured people” or “the 
saving remnant” is evidence either of parochialism or of 
snobbery. 

The record of human error and cruelty shows what ghastly 
consequences often result from the conviction that one’s moral 
insight cannot possibly be wrong and that it needs no further 
justification than its own incandescent purity. No more than 
a solipsist can make plausible on his own assumptions the 
existence of another solipsist, can an absolutist find a rightful 
place for another absolutist who disagrees with him. Abso- 
lutists face each other over an abyss which cannot be bridged 
even by their weapons of war. 

3. Democracy and preferences.—The view that an acceptance 
of democracy is an expression of a preference does not carry us 
far until the kind of preference is indicated. A preference may 
express a passing whim or a deep natural bent; it may be im- 
pulsive or reflective. Preferences are rooted in our natures. 
Their forms, occasions, and objects are supplied by education, 
i.e., broadly speaking, by social habits and intelligence. But 
either our natures can be changed or the educators re-educated. 
If neither is possible, then the fact of moral choice becomes un- 
intelligible. If we can offer no justification of a preference ex- 
cept that it is ours, obviously no point of intellectual or moral 
issue is raised; nor, a fortiori, can any be settled by the trial of 
arms. If we offer a justification of a preference, it will take one 
of the generic forms already discussed or about to be discussed. 
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4. Democracy as a hypothesis——When democracy is taken 
strictly as a form of political government, its superiority over 
other forms of government can be established to the extent that 
it achieves more security, freedom, and co-operative diversity 
than any of its alternatives. If we test the workings of political 
democracy by Paul’s scheme of virtues or by Nietzsche’s, we 
may perhaps reach another conclusion. So long as there is no 
dispute about observable effects and so long as we raise no ques- 
tion about the moral ideals by which we evaluate these effects, 
we have clear sailing. 

But, as has already been made plain, by democracy as a way 
of life we mean a way of organizing human relationships which 
embodies a certain complex of moral ideals. Can these ideals 
be treated as hypotheses? The conventional reply has always 
been that no moral principle can be regarded as a hypothesis, 
for we must already have certain knowledge of what is good be- 
fore we can evaluate the consequences of acting upon it. If any 
position is question-begging, surely this seems to be! 

Were this a symposium on value theory, I would devote all 
my time to developing the general theory of moral ideals as 
hypotheses. But here I can only barely indicate that the notion 
is not viciously circular. A moral ideal is a prescription to act in 
a certain situation or class of situations in determinate ways that 
will organize the human needs and wants involved so as to fulfil 
a set of other values which are postulated as binding in relation 
to the problem in hand. No more than in other cases of inquiry 
do we start with an empty head. The cluster of values we bring 
to the situation is the result of prior experience and reflection. 
They are not arbitrarily postulated. The consequences of acting 
upon the hypothesis may lead us to challenge a postulated or 
assumed value. This in turn can become the subject of a similar 
investigation. Terminal values are always related to specific 
contexts; there is no absolute terminal value which is either 
self-evident or beyond the necessity of justifying itself if its 
credentials are challenged. There is no vicious infinite regress 
involved if we take our problems concretely and one at a time. 
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Nor is the procedure narrowly circular. For if, in a long history 
of raising and solving moral problems, we postulate as a value 
in solving a later problem a value which had itself to be certi- 
fied in an earlier problem, this would testify to the presence of 
a fruitful set of systematically related values in the structure of 
our moral behavior. New values would emerge, or be discov- 
ered, in the course of our attempt to act upon our ideals and 
from the necessity of mediating the conflict between the postu- 
lated values as they bear on concrete human needs in specific 
situations. 

I should like, however, to make the general position take form 
out of the discussion of the theme before us. That theme is: 
Why should we treat individuals of unequal talents and endow- 
ments as persons who are equally entitled to relevant consid- 
eration and care? Short of a treatise I can state only the 
reasons, without amplification of the concrete needs of the social 
situation which democracy seeks to meet and the institutional 
practices by which it must meet them. 

a) This method of treating human beings is more successful 
than any other in evoking a maximum of creative, voluntary 
effort from all members of the community. Properly implement- 
ed it gives all persons a stake in the community and elicits a 
maximum of intelligent loyalty. 

b) It enlarges the scope of our experience by enabling us to 
acquire insight into the needs, drives, and aspirations of others. 
Learning to understand how life is organized by other centers 
of experience is both a challenge and a discipline for our imagi- 
nation. In aiding the growth of others, we aid our own growth. 

c) The willingness to understand another man’s point of view 
without necessarily surrendering to it makes it more likely that 
different points of view may negotiate their differences and 
learn to live peacefully with one another. A democratic com- 
munity cannot be free from strife in a world where inequalities 
will always exist, but its ethics when intelligently acted upon 
makes more likely the diminution of strife or its transference to 
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socially harmless forms than is the case when its principle of 
equality is denied. The consequences are less toadying, less fear, 
and less duplicity in the equalitarian community than in the 
nonequalitarian society. 

d) In nurturing the capacities of each individual so that they 
may come to their greatest fulfilment, we can best share our 
existing stores of truth and beauty and uncover new dimensions 
in these realms. How can anyone dedicated to the values of 
science and art consistently oppose a policy which maximizes 
the possibility of the discovery and widest dispersion of scien- 
tific truths and artistic meanings? 

e) Regard for the potentialities of all individuals makes for 
less cruelty of man toward man especially where cruelty is the 
result of blindness to, or ignorance of, other’s needs. A com- 
munity organized along democratic lines is guilty of cruelty only 
at those points where it has failed to live up to its own ideals. A 
totalitarian community is systematically insensitive to the per- 
sonal needs not only of members of the outlawed scapegoat 
group but of the majority of its subjects who are excluded from 
policy-making discussions. At best, there is no way of deter- 
mining these personal needs except by the interpretation of the 
dictator and his experts who operate with the dogma that they 
know the true interests of their subjects better than the sub- 
jects themselves. At worst, the dictator assumes not only that 
he speaks for his subjects but that in some mystic way he feels 
and thinks for them too. Despite the great limitations—limita- 
tions from the point of view of their own ideals—under which 
the nineteenth- and twentieth-century democracies of the West- 
ern world suffered, I think it is indisputable, on the evidence, 
that by and large their social life, in so far as this was the con- 
sequence of policy, displayed less cruelty than the social life of 
any other historical period. 

f) Reasonabless of conclusions, where attitudes and interests 
conflict, depends upon the degree of mutual consultation and free 
intellectual communication between the principals involved. 
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The democratic way of life makes possible the widest forms of 
mutual consultation and communication. Conclusions reached 
by these processes have a quality that can never be found where 
conclusions are imposed by force or authority—even if they are 
our own. Let me illustrate what I mean by taking as an example 
the enterprise represented by this Association. Who among us, 
desirous as we may be of the possibility of philosophical agree- 
ment, would forego the methods of public discussion, criticism, 
argument, and rejoinder for a philosophical consensus imposed 
by a Gestapo or a G.P.U. even if by a strange quirk of affairs 
it was our philosophic position that the goon squads of ortho- 
doxy sought to make the way of salvation? Who among us, 
knowing that outside the threshold of our meeting there stood 
an individual of strange country, color, or faith, capable of mak- 
ing a contribution to our deliberations, would not open the door 
to him? These are not rhetorical questions framed to discover 
philosophical fifth columnists. They are designed to show that 
the procedures of critical discussion and discovery, which are 
pre-eminently exhibited in the work of a scientific community, 
take for granted that national, racial, or religious origins are 
irrelevant to the logic of the method by which reasonable con- 
clusions are reached. Democracy as a way of life differs from its 
alternatives in that it makes possible the extension of these 
methods of reaching reasonable conclusions from the fields of 
professional science and philosophy to all areas of human ex- 
perience in which genuine problems arise. 

There are other grounds that may be offered in justification 
of democracy as the most adequate social philosophy for our 
times. Every one of them, like the foregoing, postulates im- 
plicitly or explicitly values or desiderata. But I repeat: these 
postulates are ultimate only for the problem in hand. They may 
require justification. When we undertake such justification, we 
have undertaken a new inquiry into a new problem. 

There are two important consequences of approaching de- 
mocracy in this way. The first is that we avoid the temptation, 
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which is rapidly gaining vogue, of making democracy absolutely 
valid in and for itself. There are many today who write as if 
they believe that democracy should prevail even though the 
heavens fall, and who say in so many words that ‘to question 
the validity of democracy is to disbelieve in it’’> and that we can 
meet the blind fanatical faith of fascism only with a faith in 
democracy which is at least just as fanatical. This temptation, 
it seems to me, must be avoided because, by counterposing sub- 
rational dogma to subrational dogma, it prepares the ground 
for an acceptance of a might makes right morality. Second, 
those who make of democracy an absolute value, which requires 
no justification but its inherent rightness, tend to identify this 
absolute democracy with whatever particular democratic status 
quo exists. On the other hand, the natural tendency of those 
who cannot distinguish between social philosophies on the 
ground of their inherent rightness is to test a social philosophy 
by the social institutions in which it is embodied. They are, 
therefore, more attentive to the actual workings and effects of 
democracy, more historical minded, and less likely to gloss over 
existing imperfections. 

To those who say that human beings will not fight whole- 
heartedly except for certainties, and emphatically not for a hy- 
pothesis which is only probable, the reply must be made that 
this empirical proposition is highly dubious. Men have fought 
and do fight vigorously for causes on the basis of preponderant 
evidence. Vigorous action, indeed, is only desirable when we 
have first decided what is intelligent action. And intelligent ac- 
tion does not result when we assume that our ideas or ideals 
simply cannot be wrong. That both intelligence and resolute- 
ness are compatible is clear in fields as far apart as military sci- 
ence and medicine. Once it is decided that the chances of one 
action are relatively better than another, once it is decided that 


5 James Feibleman, Positive Democracy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1940), p. 124: “‘Democracy requires the same unconscious belief in its rationality 
as does science. To question the validity of democracy is to disbelieve in it, for we must 
not even be aware of our belief if it is to be profound enough to mean anything.” 
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an operation gives a patient a better chance of surviving than no 
operation, wisdom demands that the best warranted alterna- 
tive be pursued with all our heart and all our soul. Let us 
remember that when we fight for democracy we are not fighting 
for an ideal which has just been proposed as a merely possible 
valid ideal for our times; we already have considerable evidence 
in its behalf, the weight of which, unfortunately too often, is 
properly evaluated only when democracy is lost or imperiled. 
IV 

We now turn to the question whether democracy is feasible. 
We can imagine someone who has accepted the tentative ends 
by which we evaluate ways of life criticizing us as follows: “If 
only the assertions made in the previous section could be es- 
tablished as true, the case for democracy would be convincing. 
But the nature of man as we know him, of history as scientifi- 
cally understood, and of the larger world we live in precludes 
the possibility of ever achieving democracy. It runs counter to 
the facts. Although you may still choose to live or die for de- 
mocracy, the attempt to realize it, like any attempt to realize 
an ideal which has no natural basis, will be a ghastly failure. Its 
natural consequences will be worse than the evils it sets out to 
cure, and it will subvert the very ideals to which you have ap- 
pealed in your argument. Democracy is an infirmity of noble 
but innocent minds who have never understood the world. It 
is not an intelligent option.”’ 

I have time to consider briefly three types of objection to the 
feasibility of the democratic ideal. 

1. The first is based upon its alleged psychological impossi- 
bility. It maintains that democracy is too good for men who 
are essentially evil, fallen creatures, dominated by the lust for 
power, property, and self. In less theological form it asserts 
that democracy makes too high a call upon human intelligence 


and disinterestedness. 
It is true that the psychological nature of man is quite rele- 
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vant to our problem. If most human beings were idiots or in- 
fantile or permanently incapable of self-development, the demo- 
cratic ideal could hardly be defended on plausible grounds. But 
there is no evidence that most human beings are such, and an 
intelligent attempt to find out whether they are would require 
that equalization of social opportunity which is of the essence 
of democracy. Even without such an experiment, if we surren- 
der the utopian expectation of the complete realization of the 
democratic ideal and bear in mind that the forms of democracy 
may be direct as well as indirect and that democracy is com- 
patible with the delegation of powers and responsibilities, the 
evidence at hand could hardly justify the belief either in uni- 
versal cretinism or in man’s permanent ineducability. Nor do 
we have to counter with the assertion that men are infinitely 
perfectible to make our option for democracy reasonable. We 
require merely that they be sufficiently plastic, sufficiently capa- 
ble of learning, criticism, and improvement, to choose respon- 
sibly between alternatives of action whenever—and here lies 
the rub—they have alternatives of choice. It is only the demo- 
cratic community which will systematically give them the al- 
ternatives of choice on basic decisions. It is not without sig- 
nificance that no free people has ever voluntarily relinquished 
its democratic forms for a government which openly proclaimed 
as its aim the establishment of a permanent dictatorship. Prin- 
cipled dictatorships, as distinct from those that come in through 
the unguarded doors of democracy, always triumph by usurpa- 
tion. As low as the human estate is today, there is no reason 
to believe that human beings belong to a psychological species 
inferior to that of their ancestors. Although history is rich in 
human stupidities and lost opportunities, in the face of men’s 
achievements in the arts and sciences it would be simply foolish 
to read history as nothing but the record of human error. 

The theological doctrine of man’s essentially evil nature meta- 
phorically expresses the truth that he is always limited, always 
tempted, and never free of his animal origins. But, taken liter- 
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ally, it makes any kind of moral virtue inconceivable except by 
interposition of divine grace or mystery. Here, too, we do not 
have to counter with a contrary theological proposition that 
man is essentially good. He is neither one or the other but be- 
comes good or evil depending upon his society, his habits, and 
his intelligence. 

2. The most powerful arguments against the feasibility of 
democracy, strangely enough, have been neglected by most so- 
cial philosophers. These are developed in the writings of Gae- 
tano Mosca, Vilfredo Pareto, and Roberto Michels. Their com- 
mon thesis, formulated on the basis of vast, detailed studies of 
political and social history, is that all historical change, whether 
reform or revolution, consists of the substitution of one ruling 
minority for another. This rule rests upon three pillars: vital 
myths which cement human relationships and conceal differ- 
ences of interest; fraud or manipulation which negotiates dif- 
ferences of interests; and force which ultimately settles differ- 
ences of interest. The nature of social organization, they claim, 
is such that democrats may be victorious but democracy never. 
So it has been, so it is, and so it will be. 

I have elsewhere tried to meet their arguments in detail.° 
But here I content myself with one consideration which points 
to the self-confessed inadequacy of their position. Despite this 
alleged law, every one of them admits, explicitly or implicitly, 
that some forms of society are better than others—and in every 
case it is the society which has a greater degree of democracy 
than the others. Thus Mosca, after maintaining the inescapa- 
bility of minority rule, pays strong tribute to the superiority of 
parliamentary democracy over all other alternatives.’ 

Three basic errors, it seems to me, vitiate their conclusion. 
The first is that the amount of freedom and democracy in a so- 
ciety is determined by a law already known or, as some would 
say today, by a historical wave. The truth is that the amount 


6 Reason, Social Myths, and Democracy, chap. vii. 
7 The Ruling Classes (Eng. trans.; New York and London, 1939), p. 256. 
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of freedom and democracy in the present and future depends as 
much upon human willingness to fight for them as upon any- 
thing else. The second error is the belief, common not only to 
these thinkers but to countless others, that human nature is 
unchangeable. In so far as this is neither a proposition of biol- 
ogy or of theclogy nor a logical tautology, but refers to psycho- 
logical and social traits, it can be shown to be false. The third 
is their confusion between an organizing principle and the in- 
dividual members of the series organized. Since no identification 
is possible between the principle of democracy and any one 
member of the series, they go from the true conclusion that the 
principle is incompletely realized in any one case to the false 
conclusion that there are no degrees of realization in the series 
of cases. 

3. The third class of objections to the feasibility of the demo- 
cratic ideal is derived from alleged cosmic or physicochemical 
laws which contain the equations of doom for man and all his 
works. Even granting the validity of such laws, they would hold 
no matter what society exists, and, therefore, they establish 
nothing about the relative superiority of one form of society 
over another. Such laws, as William James already pointed out 
in a definitive refutation of all views of this type, tell us about 
the size of “‘energy-rills,” not their significance.*® 

That the cosmic home of man limits his power, if not his 
dreams, is of course true. It is.a perennial source of his humility 
before the intractabilities of things and the transient character 
of what he builds. But it is also true that this limitation is the 
source of his opportunities and a necessary condition for all 
achievement. From these truths we cannot infer that nature is 
the guarantor of man’s ideals, certainly not of the democratic 
ideal. But neither is it the enemy of human ideals. Man’s 
friends and enemies are other men. To forget this is to go from 

§ See his reply to Henry Adams, who tried to draw social and historical implications 
from the second law of thermodynamics (The Letters of William James (Boston, 1920], 
IT, 344-47). 
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natural piety to superstition. The cosmic scene against which 
men live out their lives will not be affected by Hitler’s victory 
or defeat. Democracy needs no cosmic support other than the 
chance to make good. That chance it has, because man is part 
of nature. To ask for more is unreasonable even if it were not 
unworthy. The way in which man acts upon his chances is addi- 
tional evidence of the objective possibilities and novelties of 
existence. In so far as he is caught up in the flux of things, 
the intelligent democratic man honestly confronts the poten- 
tialities of existence, its futurities, its openness, its indetermi- 
nateness. He is free of the romantic madness which would seek 
to outlaw the truths of science and of the quaint conceit, per- 
missible only as poetry, that nature is a democratic republic. 
He takes the world as science describes it. He employs his 
knowledge of the world to increase man’s power over things, to 
decrease man’s power over man, and to enlarge the fellowship 
of free and equal persons striving to achieve a more just and 
happier society. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS 
OF DEMOCRACY’ 


GLENN R. MORROW 


HE main question raised by the topic assigned for this 

symposium is, as I understand it, this: What doctrines 

of a philosophical nature are assumed to be true in the 
theory and practice of democracy—doctrines so essential that, 
if they are false, democracy cannot be defended? Before we can 
discuss this question profitably, we must, of course, come to 
some understanding as to what we mean by democracy, and I 
am happy to find myself in agreement with the greater part of 
Mr. Hook’s admirable statement.? Like him, I believe that po- 
litical democracy is but a means to, or a part of, a broader ideal 
of ethical democracy and that the essence of ethical democracy 
is to be found in the principle of equality. If I say nothing more 
on these aspects of our topic, it will be because Mr. Hook has 
already covered them so well. But on the import of political 
democracy, and its philosophical presuppositions, there is much 
that I should like to add to what he has said. On some points 
I suspect there might be rather pronounced disagreement be- 
tween us. Democracy, he says, does not depend logically on any 
particular metaphysical views, either idealistic or materialistic; 
yet he voices his personal suspicions of idealism and his prefer- 
ence for materialism. I cannot believe that he regards these sus- 
picions and this preference as altogether illogical, so that there 
must, after all, be a connection which he has not made explicit. 
Now it seems obvious to me that if there is any metaphysical 


* Read in part in the symposium, ‘The Philosophical Presuppositions of Democ- 
racy,” at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., December 31, 1941. 

2See Sidney Hook, ‘“‘The Philosophical Presuppositions of Democracy,” in this 
issue of Ethics. 
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view presupposed by democracy, it certainly cannot be materi- 
alism. 

I will not press this point, because I believe the most impor- 
tant presuppositions of democracy are to be found not in our 
metaphysics but in our anthropology. Mr. Hook has something 
to say on this point at the very end of his paper. Here he men- 
tions certain views which, if true, would make democracy im- 
possible, and one of them is a certain view of human nature 
rather widely current today. If human nature is inevitably 
dominated by love of power, property, and self, so that force 
is the only real arbiter of differences of interest, then democracy 
is incapable of defense. 

With this statement I heartily agree. Only, it seems to me, 
there is a more profound and positive truth involved than Mr. 
Hook has expressed. In its history democracy has usually been 
associated with a well-known honorific view of man’s nature. It 
has assumed that the human nature in all of us is the residence 
of certain qualities and capacities that give dignity and worth 
to the human being—such dignity as makes his individual well- 
being the highest concern of government, such worth as quali- 
fies him for participation in government. The religious version 
of this doctrine is that man is made in the image of God. The 
philosophical version is that man is a rational being—in Mil- 


ton’s words, 
a creature ....not prone 
And brute as other creatures, but endued 
With sanctity of reason. 


Such statements have an old-fashioned sound today. There are 
some persons, I suppose, who would regard their connection 
with the growth of democracy in the Western world as a histori- 
cal accident. But the belief that man is essentially a rational 
being seems to me to lie so close to the theory and practice of 
democracy that I am always surprised when a philosophical ob- 
server fails to notice this connection or, if he notices it, fails to 
emphasize its importance. Whether or not this doctrine is true, 
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I believe the democratic faith is based on the assumption that 
it is true. To be more explicit: democracy presupposes that 
men are beings capable of acting on the basis of principles for- 
mulated in common and accepted as sovereign over the private 
interests and desires. If this point needs to be argued at all, I 
think it can be easily established by an examination of the typi- 
cal procedures of democratic government. 

We are all agreed, I suppose, that popular participation in 
government is essential to democracy. In a democratic society 
the policies of government are the expression, in some sense, of 
the popular will; and the execution of these policies is also, in 
some sense, the function of the people themselves. Democracy 
is government of the people by the people. This characteristic 
of democracy does not seem adequately described in Mr. Hook’s 
formula. ‘““The democratic state,” he says, ‘‘is one in which the 
basic decisions of government rest upon the freely given consent 
of the governed.” But surely the citizens of a democratic state 
have done more than merely consent to the decisions of their 
government; they are themselves active participants in the 
making of decisions. This character of a democratic society is 
most easily seen in a simple group, such as a party of hunters or 
fishermen, where decisions are the result of open discussions in 
which all are free to take part. Of course, not all such groups 
are run democratically; but we can clearly distinguish between 
a discussion that is ‘‘free for all’ and one that moves within 
limits prescribed by powerful special interests. A great society 
that is self-governing attempts to provide, under much more 
difficult conditions, something like the same procedure for col- 
lective decision. In the ancient democracies this participation 
in collective decisions took place in a general assembly of all the 
citizens, and what the Greek democrats prized most was their 
isegoria (equality in public debate) and their parresia (freedom 
of speech), without which the assembly in some Greek states 
was little more than a farce. In modern democracies participa- 
tion by the general public is nonetheless real, though the means 
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which it uses are more varied and complex. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the way in which a new tax bill is decided upon. The 
Treasury makes its recommendations; the National Chamber 
of Commerce counters with alternative recommendations; news- 
papers comment editorially upon both; columnists express their 
opinions; the House committee has hearings to which it invites 
the experts and the interests; radio forums schedule discussions 
of the issues; and all the while readers and listeners are sending 
letters and telegrams to their newspapers and to their congress- 
men, opposing, approving, advising. After a time the committee 
agrees on a schedule, and the bill goes to the House, where it is 
again examined and debated. When the bill has eventually been 
passed by the Congress, we say that a major decision of govern- 
ment has been made; but obviously it is not only the govern- 
ment, in the strict sense of the word, that has made the deci- 
sion. In a real sense the general public have contributed to the 
result which appears as the law of the land. 

Hence I should insist on defining democracy as that form of 
government which allows all who are to be affected by its de- 
cisions to have a part in the making of them. And I think we 
can take the measure of any so-called democracy by the extent 
to which all persons and classes in the community have real 
access to the organs of governmental decision on basic matters 
of policy. So far as any group—whether economic, religious, or 
racial—is denied access to office or public advocacy of its in- 
terests, desires, and ideals—to that degree democracy is lacking 
in such a society. I should argue further, if space permitted, 
that the other marks of democratic government—such as uni- 
versal suffrage, majority rule, representative legislatures—are 
functionally related to this procedure of public discussion and 
that they are likely to be misunderstood if considered in isola- 
tion from it. 

This democratic method of collective decision by public dis- 


3 For an excellent presentation of this point of view see A. D. Lindsay, The Essentials 
of Democracy. 
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cussion is complicated and cumbersome, but its results have an 
immense advantage over the decisions made by arbitrary and 
dictatorial methods. Democracy assumes that decisions arrived 
at in the way I have described will normally have moral au- 
thority for those who have to abide by them. And this assump- 
tion seems to be justified. It is a matter of common experience 
that those who have participated in the making of a decision— 
say in a committee—are more likely to feel bound by the deci- 
sion than those who have been excluded. And the absence of 
large-scale coercion in democratic societies, as compared with 
dictatorships, seems to reinforce the point. 

The assumption of a peculiar moral authority attaching to 
decisions reached by this democratic method becomes especially 
significant when we remember that these decisions, like those 
that result from the use of other methods of government, almost 
always involve the denial of some interests and claims. Democ- 
racy is not some miracle of method whereby all persons can get 
all they want. Like all other forms of government in this crowd- 
ed world, democracy is a way of determining who shall have 
what. It cannot promise or expect that its decisions will not 
involve sacrifice and renunciation. What it does expect is that 
its decisions will be accepted, both by those whose demands are 
satisfied and by those whose demands are denied; and this as- 
sumption is so remarkable that it will repay us to see what pre- 
cisely it involves. Let us take a very simple case. Consider what 
is involved when two persons undertake to settle a conflict of 
interest by the democratic method of discussion. Sometimes the 
conflict cannot be resolved by discussion, and the parties resort 
to force; but we are concerned with understanding what hap- 
pens when a solution zs reached by democratic methods. Some- 
times discussion shows that the disputants have misunderstood 
each other’s claims or underrated the objective possibilities and 
that they can really get what they both want without sacrifice 
on either side. But such cases are not the only kind that occur, 
and it is an error in principle to take them as typical. Quite as 
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often the differences turn out to be irreconcilable: what A claims 
cannot be granted unless B renounces something, and there js 
no adequate return in sight to B for his renunciation. No solu- 
tion is possible so long as each merely reiterates his claim. A 
solution is possible only if each claimant looks beyond his par- 
ticular demand to some larger purpose which. they share or to 
some larger set of interests from which their respective claims 
can be evaluated according to a principle acceptable to both. 
The result of the discussion, then, when a decision is reached, is 
(1) the discovery of a principle which says, for example, that A 
should have and that B should go without, and (2) the accept- 
ance of this principle as valid both by A, who profits by it, and 
by B, who does not. 

What happens in this simple case is but a simplified version 
of what is supposed to happen, and what I think normally does 
happen, throughout the whole range of social conflicts in a 
democracy. The conflicts may be between groups instead of be- 
tween individuals; they may be between economic groups or 
racial groups or age groups. In all cases the democratic method 
presupposes that the open discussion of the issues will normally 
produce a modus vivendi through the discovery of solutions 
based on principles freely accepted by both parties. 

Thus the democratic method of decision implies the appeal to 
principles and therefore is an appeal to reason, in one of the 
oldest meanings of that term. But let us try to see more pre- 
cisely the nature of these principles. We have said that the dis- 
pute between A and B will be solved democratically if as a re- 
sult of discussion they discover a principle that seems valid to 
them both. This principle which solves the issue need not be a 
dictate of absolute and eternai justice, such as would satisfy 
a philosopher or a divine intelligence. I think that common men 
in their moral perplexities do sometimes apprehend such first 
principles, but to assume that they always do so is more than 
our problem requires. What is necessary is that the principle 
be accepted by both A and B as having authority on the basis 
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of their insight. It may be a rule which has authority for them 
primarily because of its age or its source; for example, some 
long-standing custom, or some principle of the common law. 
To the philosopher it is sometimes astonishing to observe what 
authority some nondescript but ancient precept has over the 
ordinary man once it is brought to his attention. But it ill be- 
comes the philosopher to ignore the fact that such rules do 
possess authority and that it is by such rags and tags of moral 
insight that many of our day-to-day conflicts of interest are 
solved. Again the principle that solves the conflict may be a 
formal one. B admits the justice of A’s claim because he sees 
it is the sort of claim he would think justified if he were in A’s 
position or the sort of claim he has himself made in similar cir- 
cumstances in the past. Again the reconciling principle may be 
a procedural one, such as the rule of arbitration. A and B may 
agree on the justice of having their claims settled by a third 
party; for example, by a majority of the voting community or 
by an assembly of elected representatives. Or the procedural 
principle may be that of compromise: A and B may agree that 
it is just, under the circumstances, for each to abate his claims 
and settle for half a loaf. Now perhaps in none of these cases 
have the disputants displayed any insight into absolute and 
eternal justice. In most of them they are clearly not claiming 
to have gained such insight; yet in all cases they have reached a 
position from which their conflict of interest is capable of a solu- 
tion on principle. 

Hence the ultimate validity of the principles appealed to in 
democratic decision is not so important as the fact that the ap- 
peal to principles is made and that it so often is decisive. This 
appeal to principles is an appeal to reason, as I have said; but 
it is not necessarily an appeal to an unerring faculty of knowl- 
edge (which reason has sometimes meant, to the neglect of its 
other meanings) but to something equally important—the fac- 
ulty of seeing one’s private claims objectively and judging them 
by a standard that is acceptable to others as well as to one’s self. 
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This reliance upon the authority of principles is essential to 
democracy, and it is easy to show the inadequacy of certain cur- 
rent accounts of the democratic process that leave out this vital 
point. There are some who maintain that the peculiar feature 
of democracy lies in its substitution of ballots for bullets. Vot- 
ing is supposed to show where the preponderance of physical 
force lies, so that issues are decided by the show of force rather 
than by its overt use. This interpretation claims to be realistic, 
in making force the ultimate arbiter and ignoring the appeal to 
principles. But certainly it is the merest fiction that a majority 
qua majority holds the preponderance of physical power in a 
community. An organized minority, bent on attaining its ends 
by force, usually commands greater available physical force 
than the majority it is opposing. It is equally unrealistic to as- 
sume that a majority qua majority has authority. The tyranny 
of the majority is not an empty phrase, even to democrats. 
What is the reason why the majority has authority when it has 
authority? I think we come much nearer the right answer if we 
say it is because in the particular case the appeal to the ma- 
jority accords with a principle accepted by those who abide by 
its decisions. They may defer to the majority vote because tra- 
dition has established this rule of procedure for settling certain 
kinds of issues, or they may defer because of a belief that the 
happiness of a few should yield to the happiness of the greater 
number and that majority voting is the appropriate way of de- 
termining in the given case what the greatest happiness requires. 
Whatever the underlying principle may be, it seems to be the 
principle rather than the threat of force that leads the minority 
to recognize the justice of a decision supported by greater num- 
bers. 

Again, the democratic process is sometimes described as a way 
of harmonizing conflicting interests through the discovery of a 
common interest. But to say only this is to overlook an essential 
factor in all genuine solutions of social conflicts. Strictly speak- 
ing, the private interests are not reconciled by discussion. If the 
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issuc is a new tax schedule, it remains as true after the decision 
as before that A’s tax burden will be heavier if B’s is lighter, and 
vice versa. What has happened is not that A’s and B’s interests 
have been reconciled but that A, who formerly did not see the 
justice of this particular demand for the sacrifice of his interests, 
now admits that it is just and necessary. What has brought 
about the change? Is it merely because discussion has revealed 
a common interest, e.g., in national security? But the mere dis- 
covery of a common interest in national defense does not of it- 
self determine who shall be taxed and how much. Precisely be- 
cause national defense is a common interest, something more is 
needed than the mere sense of a common interest. Suppose A 
reasons as follows: “I desire the security of my country; but so 
do many others. I may therefore assume that they will be will- 
ing to make considerable concessions if I press my private in- 
terests. Let the others look after defense; I will look after my 
business.”’ Evidently there is still room for conflict of interests 
between persons who share a common purpose. What is fur- 
ther needed is the recognition of a principle that determines each 
man’s respective responsibilities for the furtherance of the com- 
mon interest. In sum, the democratic process inescapably in- 
volves the appeal to principle and therefore presupposes that 
men are capable not only of feeling a common interest but also 
of formulating a common law. 

But of what avail is it that men should formulate a common 
law if it has no effect upon their conduct? The democratic proc- 
ess of self-government assumes that the principles thus dis- 
covered by mutual discussion will have ef‘ective authority over 
the private desires. To make democratic decision possible, we 
need not assume that man is nothing but a rational agent, never 
the victim of passion, forgetfulness, or lust. No form of govern- 
ment can expect perfection in its citizens. But, unlike other 
forms of government, democracy must assume that loyalty to 
principle and to the common law is the norm rather than the 
exception in human conduct. Whether human nature justifies 
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this bold assumption is the issue that has always divided the 
friends of democracy from its opponents. The critics of democ- 
racy, from Plato onward, have dwelt on what they believed to 
be the lack of such rational self-restraint among the multitude; 
but Plato himself has preserved for us one of the finest expres- 
sions of the democratic faith in the common man. I refer to the 
beautiful apologue put into the mouth of Protagoras in Plato’s 
dialogue of that name. Protagoras expresses the ideals of the 
democratic enlightenment of fifth-century Greece. When Zeus 
saw that the human race, though provided with the mechanical 
arts, was in danger of extinction because they did not know how 
to live together, he commissioned Hermes to come to man, 
bringing dike, the sense of justice, and aidos, respect or rever- 
ence for the law and for one another. “Shall I distribute these 
gifts to all,” asked Hermes, “‘or only to a few, as the arts are 
distributed?” “To all,’’ said Zeus, ‘‘for cities cannot exist unless 
all men share in dike and aidos.” 

If my contentions are correct, it is easy to understand why 
democracy has been on the defensive during our generation. For 
its premises have been constantly ignored, where they have not 
been expressly repudiated, by our biologists and our psycholo- 
gists, our historians and our artists, even our theologians and 
our philosophers. What is man? A language-using animal, a 
tool-using animal, a gregarious and suggestible animal, a lust- 
ful, a power-seeking animal. Who now remembers to mention 
that he is withal a rational animal? Reason has become ration- 
alization. Our undergraduates are seldom sure what rationaliza- 
tion means, but at least they know it is nothing of which they 
can be proud. Man is a beast of prey, says Spengler. Our beliefs 
are the necessary and inevitable expression of our economic in- 
terests, say the Marxians. Our thought-processes are but the 
puppet-show produced by the unconscious, say the Freudians. 
We have been impressively told that the driving force, not only 
in man but in all things, is a blind will or an élan vital. We have 
been taught that ideas are movements in the larynx or images 
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or essences without efficacy over thought or action. The vogue 
of the irrational in recent thought is an engaging theme, which 
every one of us could elaborate at will. My point is that these 
are not the premises of democracy. They are the premises on 
which the enemies of democracy have relied, with their praise 
of violence, their contempt for our common humanity and for 
the arts of peace. Their actions and their “ideologies” provide 
a negative verification of my thesis. 

Whose premises are right, ours or theirs? An issue of this 
fundamental sort cannot be decided by generalizations at the 
end of a paper. In any case I am less concerned with showing 
where their premises fail than I am to be sure that we under- 
stand our own. In maintaining today that man is a rational 
being, we are not necessarily repeating all the utterances of the 
older rationalism. It is hardly possible for us to maintain that 
man is rational in the Cartesian sense of the word—the possessor 
of an angelic intelligence, infallible in its intuitions, and infal- 
lible also in its deductions, if only it uses the proper method. 
Nor can we maintain, like Descartes, that reason in man is only 
casually connected with bodily parts and passions. This is the 
classical rationalism, and its psychological and metaphysical 
perplexities are familiar to us all. The classical rationalism 
claimed both too much and too little for human reason. It 
claimed too much in the way of insight into eternal principles; 
it claimed too little in the way of control over conduct. ‘The 
self-evident and universal Law of Nature, so beloved of the 
older rationalism, must perhaps go the way of Descartes’s an- 
gelic intelligence. History shows that men have usually relied 
upon less august principles for the adjustment of their dif- 
ferences—principles laden with the stuff of human wants, in all 
their great variety, but retaining that grasp of the universal, 
with its authority over the particular desire and the private 
claim. And history shows that in support of substantive prin- 
ciples men have known how to devise rules of procedure, an 
instrumental kind of reason, to stay the hand of the strong and 
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secure a hearing for the oppressed. This is the kind of practical 
reason we mean; and its presence in man is attested by the long 
history of law, whose development owes as much to the prac- 
tices of common men as it does to the commands of the wise 
and powerful. 

A rationalism of this sort I think we may venture to affirm. 
It rests upon our experience of man’s past, not merely upon our 
hopes for his future. It is his capacity for being reasonable in 
this sense that makes plausible Kant’s vision of a society of 
free men, subject to no law except that of their own imposing, 
and obeying this law not only from fear or a shallow prudence 
but also because it corresponds to something essential to their 
nature as rational and social beings. 
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THE CRITERION OF THE GOOD STATE’ 
F. S. C. NORTHROP 


HEORIES in social science differ from those in natu- 

ral science. This occurs because the phenomena of na- 

ture give rise only to problems of fact whereas those 
of culture present problems of value as well. Of society we ask 
not merely concerning what the facts are but also how we can 
alter them to produce a more ideal state of affairs. Problems 
which raise questions of fact we shall call ‘‘factual social prob- 
lems,”’ and problems which raise questions of value we shall 
call “normative social problems.’’ Similarly, social theories 
which propose a solution of social problems of fact we shall call 
“factual social theories,” and social theories which propose solu- 
tions of social problems of value we shall call ‘“‘normative social 
theories.” Democracy is a normative social theory. 

The question of the validity of democracy resolves itself, 
therefore, into the prior problem of determining the scientific 
method for designating the correctness of one normative social 
theory rather than another. What is this method? 

The scientific method for determining factual social theory is 
well known. It is the application of the empirical and formal 
methods of natural science to social facts. This method pre- 
scribes that no theory treated by it can be correct unless it is 
completely in acco: d with all the facts in the situation to which 
it refers. A factual social theory for a given society may be de- 
fined, therefore, as a body of propositions designating a state 
of affairs which is completely in accord at every point with what 
actually exists. A normative social theory, on the other hand, 


‘Read in part in the symposium on “The Philosophical Presuppositions of De- 
mocracy” at the meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Associ- 
ation, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., December 31, 1941. Read also in part before the Confer- 
ence on Science, Philosophy, and Religion in New York City on September 9, 1941. 
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is one designating a possible state of affairs for a given society 
which differs in whole or in part from what a correct factual 
social theory for that society would designate. The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Communist Manifesto, and Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf are examples. They do not purport to designate 
correctly the existing factual situation in any society. Instead, 
they define a norm for the social order toward which men may 
aim as an ideal quite different, in part at least, from any social 
situation actually existing. 

It follows that the method for determining the correct norma- 
tive social theory cannot be that of natural science applied to 
social phenomena. The method of natural science is so con- 
structed that no theory will be designated by it as correct unless 
the theory is completely in accord with the factual situation to 
which it refers. Since by definition and because of its very pur- 
pose a normative social theory is one which differs in whole or 
in part from the factual situation, it follows that the scientific 
method for determining normative social theory cannot be that 
of natural science applied to social materials. 

This is the methodological reason why one cannot get the 
“ought”’ or the “good” for a given society from the “‘is”’ for that 
society. When this point is overlooked, an error occurs which 
certain students of personal ethics term “the naturalistic fal- 
lacy” but which we, because problems of value arise in culture 
rather than in nature, shall term “the culturalistic fallacy.” 
The fallacy is due not to a moral but to a methodological error. 
It consists in applying to normative social theory a scientific 
procedure which is appropriate only for factual social theory. 

The prevalance of the culturalistic fallacy has not been ap- 
preciated. Under the misleading name of the naturalistic fallacy 
it has been emphasized in personal ethics by Professor G. E. 
Moore and the idealists. They have seen quite correctly that 
the so-called ‘“‘naturalists” in ethics are guilty of it in making 
immediately introspected pleasures and interests the criterion 
of the good. But even Professor Moore and the idealists or 
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phenomenological axiologists have not taken the fallacy with 
complete seriousness, as is evidenced by the fact that they do 
not recognize its even more flagrant presence in themselves. 
Professor Moore’s “good,” given as an immediately appre- 
hended ethical primitive which is indefinable, after the manner 
of the color yellow,” is as excellent an example as can be found 
of identifying the criterion of the normative for man with the 
immediately intuited actual which he introspects in himself. 
The axiologists’ “‘scale of values” gained phenomenologically by 
reine Beschreibung is an equally impressive instance. What all 
these traditional modern moral philosophers overlook is that the 
introspectively given factor to which they appeal, whether it 
be either a group of psychological items such as “pleasures” 
or “interests” or a primitive ethical item such as “intrinsic 
goodness,” is culturally conditioned. We have the “‘interests,”’ 
“pleasures,” or sense of “intrinsic goodness,”’ which introspec- 
tion at any time may reveal to us, because we live in a demo- 
cratic or a Naziora Communist community. Thus to make any 
one of these items our criterion of the good is to beg the very 
point at issue in any social question concerning the validity of 
one of these normative social theories rather than another. 
Even in personal ethics any vital moral issue raises the ques- 
tion concerning whether our “‘interest,”’ “‘pleasure,’’ or sense of 
“intrinsic goodness” should be what it is. Thus to make any 
one of these the criterion of the good is not merely to beg the 
question but to commit the culturalistic fallacy by identifying 
the “interests,” “pleasures,” or sense of “intrinsic goodness” 
which one ought to have with the particular ones which one 
does have. 

That this is a fallacy even the “naturalists” in ethics have 
no difficulty in seeing when it occurs in Hitler. That the Nazi 
normative social theory is more nearly in accord than any other 
normative social theory with the social facts in a good portion 
of Continental Europe at the present writing cannot be denied. 
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Most of the countries there are nazified. Yet none of our “nat- 
uralistic’”’ moral philosophers would regard this as an argument 
for the correctness of naziism as a normative social theory, even 
where its proponents have made the social facts correspond to 
its ideal. It can hardly be denied either that Hitler is pursuing 
what seems to him in all sincerity to be “‘intrinsically good’’ or 
that he has the “pleasures” and “‘interests’’ and moral intui- 
tions of the intrinsic rightness of his cause which he actually 
says he has. Insincerity concerning his own moral intuitions is, 
unfortunately, the least of his vices. He is too confoundedly 
sincere with respect to his psychological and moral introspec- 
tions. His error is that he has made the actual interests and 
pleasures and the intuition of the intrinsic goodness of his cause, 
which he immediately experiences, the criterion of the correct 
normative theory in personal and social conduct. In short, he 
has committed the culturalistic fallacy. One must be equally 
suspicious of this practice when it occurs in one’s self, and even 
when the normative theory which seems to be verified by this 
method is that of democracy. The democratic social ideal must 
find some other less fallacious and question-begging procedure 
than this for its justification. 

But if the correctness of normative social theory cannot be 
determined by an immediate apprehension of the factual data 
of one’s introspectively given psychological or moral sense or by 
the application of the method of natural science to social facts, 
how then can it be determined? 

A partial answer is prescribed by one property of normative 
social theory: Its propositions are synthetic and not necessary. 
That they are not necessary is shown by the fact that there are 
several rival normative social theories, e.g., democracy, fascism, 
communism, etc. This prevents the truth of any one of them 
from being determined by the presuppositional method on Kan- 
tian a priori grounds. For the latter method to designate the 
verification of any theory to which it is applied, the theory must 
possess necessity and universality. No normative social theory 
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possesses these properties. The fact that its propositions are 
synthetic rules out any guaranty of their truth within the propo- 
sitions themselves, apart from their relation to facts outside 
them, on tautological grounds or after the manner of the primi- 
tive propositions of Principia mathematica according to the ear- 
lier theory of Professor Ludwig Wittgenstein. In short, the syn- 
thetic non-necessary character of the propositions of normative 
social theory necessitates that such theory can be verified only 
by an empirical method. 

Nevertheless, as we have previously shown, when we make 
the data of one’s introspectively given personal awareness or 
the facts of society the field of application of the empirical 
method, we gain factual rather than normative social theory 
and thereby commit the culturalistic fallacy. It would seem 
that we must use the empirical method and that we cannot use 
the empirical method. 

Because of this paradoxical situation many positivistic con- 
temporary students of ethics have concluded that normative 
theories have no scientific status whatever and are purely horta- 
tory. Our analysis brings out even more conclusively than the 
positivists have done the basic reasons for the plausibility of 
their conclusion. Nevertheless, to acquiesce in it is to maintain 
that Hitler’s ideal for the state has exactly as good a cognitive 
and moral status as Locke’s or Jefferson’s or Ghandi’s. If we 
are to escape this conclusion, some way out of our paradox must 
be found. 

It behooves us to examine the paradox more closely. It arises 
because essential properties of normative social theory (1) per- 
mit verification only by an empirical method and (2) necessitate 
the avoidance of the culturalistic fallacy. Verification by the 
empirical method is required because the propositions of norma- 
tive social theory are synthetic; the culturalistic fallacy must 
be avoided because one cannot get normative social theory, 
which by definition differs in whole or in part from what is the 
case in actual society, by a procedure which can verify only 
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factual social theory which is completely in accord with what 
is the case. 

This means that the paradox cannot be escaped by insisting 
upon the first requirement of an empirical method while ignor- 
ing the culturalistic fallacy, as the ‘‘naturalists” and so-called 
legal “realists” have done or by emphasizing for their oppo- 
nents, while ignoring for themselves, the second requirement of 
avoiding the culturalistic fallacy and then rejecting the empiri- 
cal method, as the “idealists” have done. Both requirements 
must be satisfied. 

Is this possible? One fact necessitates an affirmative answer: 
The two properties of normative social theory which entail the 
use of the empirical method and the avoidance of the culturalis- 
tic fallacy are themselves compatible. Certainly there is no con- 
tradiction in propositions’ being synthetic and at the same time 
designating a possible form for society which differs in whole or 
in part from what is the case in any actual society. But com- 
patible properties of a set of propositions cannot entail incom- 
patible methodological requirements for the verification of those 
propositions. One cannot deduce an incompatibility from a 
compatibility. Consequently, the use of the empirical method 
and the avoidance of the culturalistic fallacy can be combined 
without contradiction. 

The importance of this demonstration can hardly be exag- 
gerated. It shows that the problem of designating a scientific 
method for solving problems of value in personal ethics and 
social science has a solution. In trying to find this method we 
are not, as the positivists maintain, attempting the impossible. 
The normative character of normative social theory -.e., its 
divergence from what is, in fact, the case—does not preclude 
the use of the empirical method and make verification impos- 
sible. Having put the argument for the nonverifiable and hence 
noncognitive, purely hortatory character of normative proposi- 
tions in a more powerful form than that given by the positivists 
themselves, their thesis is nevertheless shown to be false. The 
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attempt to avoid the culturalistic fallacy and at the same time 
attain verification by an empirical method is not self-contradic- 
tory. This our demonstration in the previous paragraph has 
established. 

Our paradox has a solution which does not involve either re- 
jecting the empirical method or committing the culturalistic fal- 
lacy. It remains to discover and to designate precisely what this 
solution is. 

Evidently, in passing from the two compatible properties of 
normative social theory to their methodological prescriptions 
for verification, an unjustified assumption has slipped in sur- 
reptitiously. Find and reject this faulty assumption and the 
empirical method for testing normative social theory which 
avoids the culturalistic fallacy should exhibit itself. 

Let us begin with the two important properties of normative 
propositions and move forward more cautiously to their require- 
ments with respect to the method of verification. 

The first property of normative social theory is that its prop- 
ositions are synthetic propositions. This necessitates that norm- 
ative social theory can be tested only by an empirical method. 
Two significant points must be noted: first, nothing is indi- 
cated concerning the kind of facts to which the empirical meth- 
od is to be applied; second, it follows that the traditional state- 
ment of “the naturalistic fallacy” is erroneous. This statement, 
as given by Kant, Professor G. E. Moore,’ and Professor W. M. 
Urban, prohibits taking any empirically given “‘is’” as the cri- 
terion of the “good” or the “ought.” Were this the case, norma- 
tive propositions could not be synthetic propositions; also the 
paradox would be insoluble. If the culturalistic fallacy in the 
form in which it designates a demonstrable error were to pro- 
hibit the validation of normative theory by the empirical ap- 
peal to amy “‘is’’ whatever, then, indeed, the requirements of (1) 
avoiding the culturalistic fallacy and (2) using the empirical 
method would be incompatible. 


3 At least at times (see of. cit., p. 40). 
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At last the surreptitious assumption producing our paradox 
reveals itself. It is the faulty traditional statement of the so- 
called naturalistic fallacy which, upon the basis of the demon- 
strable error of verifying normative social theory by appeal to 
introspectively given personal or publicly given social facts, as- 
serts the non sequitur that it is a fallacy to test normative theory 
by an appeal to any empirical data whatever. 

Our demonstration and previous precise statement of the cul- 
turalistic fallacy confirms this conclusion. The fact upon which 
the demonstration rests is that normative social theory, by defi- 
nition, because of its very purpose designates a possible form 
for society which differs in whole or in part from what an em- 
pirically verified factual social theory for any actual society 
would indicate. Consequently, the procedure for determining 
the correct normative social theory cannot be the empirical 
method applied to social facts, or, as we also showed, to intro- 
spectively given psychological or supposedly primitive ethical 
data. Thus the precise statement of the culturalistic fallacy is 
not that it is an error to test the normative by an appeal to the 
factual but that it is an error to test the normative for society 
by an appeal to the factual in society or the normative for one’s 
“‘pleasures,”’ “interests,” or “‘sense of goodness”’ by one’s actual 
“pleasures,” “interests,” and “ethical intuitions.”’ In short, the 
avoidance of the culturalistic fallacy does not prohibit an em- 
pirical appeal to any facts; it merely prohibits an empirical ap- 
peal to certain facts. Consequently, our paradox becomes re- 
solved, providing that we, in our verification of normative so- 
cial theory, apply the empirical method to facts other than those 
explicitly repudiated by the avoidance of the culturalistic fal- 
lacy in its precisely stated, demonstrably correct formulation. 

Put positively, the steps of our analysis may now be sum- 
marized as follows: The synthetic character of the propositions 
of normative social theory necessitates that its correctness be 
determined only by an appeal to empirical evidence outside 
the theory. Yet, when we make the empirical data either of 
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introspective awareness or of social phenomena the source of 
this empirical appeal, we gain factual rather than normative 
personal or social theory and thereby commit the culturalistic 
fallacy. In short, we must test normative theory by an empiri- 
cal method applied to empirical facts, yet these facts cannot 
be either the subjective items of introspection or the public 
facts of actual society. Since no other facts exist except those 
of nature as verified by the data of immediate intuition and 
sense awareness, no alternative remains but to conclude that 
the scientific procedure for determining the correct normative 
social theory is that of applying the empirical method to the 
facts of nature. Only thus can the empirical method of verifi- 
cation required by the synthetic propositions of normative so- 
cial theory be obtained and the culturalistic fallacy in the pre- 
cise form in which it designates a demonstrable error be 
avoided. 

But how, it may be asked, can the factual data of natural 
science provide an empirical criterion of the correctness of a 
normative idea of the good for social science? Are not the facts 
of nature one thing and man’s social ideals for his culture a 
quite different thing? At first sight this seems to be the case. 
Further analysis, however, throws a slightly different complex- 
ion upon the matter. What do we mean by nature? Only an 
analysis of the method, the immediately apprehensible data, 
and the verified theory of natural science in their relation to 
one another can give us an answer to this question. Such an 
analysis shows that we mean by nature not merely the immedi- 
ately apprehended data but also the postulated system of ob- 
jects and processes which the experimentally verified, deduc- 
tively formulated theories of natural science designate. The 
theories are held to be scientifically verified if deductions from 
them correlate correctly with the immediately inspected data. 
What must be realized, however, is that the theories designate 
a character of our universe and ourselves as a part thereof 
which goes far beyond the immediately sensed data by means 
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of which the theories are verified. As a consequence our experi- 
mentally verified theories of nature provide us, when we analyze 
them with respect to their basic postulates and primitive con- 
cepts, with a tremendous philosophical conception of our uni- 
verse and of ourselves. Our analysis suggests, therefore, that 
this philosophical conception in its epistemic correlation‘ with 
the immediately apprehended data which provide its verifica- 
tion is to be identified with our scientific criterion of the correct 
normative social theory for culture. Our justification for this 
unexpected’ conclusion is that only thus can an empirical cri- 
terion for normative social theory be found which does not com- 
mit the culturalistic fallacy. 

At last we come to the relevance of our technical analysis for 
our major topic, the philosophic basis of democracy. The rele- 
vance is this: Democracy is a normative social theory. Were 
democracy a factual social theory, its correctness could be de- 
termined by social scientists applying the methods of natural 
science to social phenomena without any contribution from phi- 
losophy. But, being a normative social theory, there can be no 
trustworthy, publicly valid criterion of its validity or invalidity 
apart from an analysis of the verified theories of natural science, 
which makes articulate on both their ontological-theoretical and 
their epistemological-operational side the philosophical concep- 
tion of nature and of man in his relation to nature which these 


4See the writer’s “Significance of Epistemic Correlations in Scientific Method,” 
Journal of Unified Science, IX, 125, and “The Method and Theories of Physical Sci- 
ence,” Growth Supplement, 1940, pp. 126-42. 

5 Our criterion of the good state is unorthodox only for recent ethical theory. It is 
the orthodox method used by Locke upon Newton’s mechanics in arriving through his 
dualistic theory of material and mental substances at his normative theory of 
the state, and prescribed by Socrates in Plato’s Republic. In vii. 533 Socrates says 
that “the power of dialectic alone can reveal this (the idea of the good), and only to 
one who is a disciple of the previous sciences.”” Examine these “previous sciences” 
which Socrates lists on the previous pages and the reader will find each one to be a 
mathematical natural science, thus supporting our thesis that it is only to the data of 
nature rather than to the humanities and culture that one must appeal for normative 
theory. Examine “dialectic” and one will find it to be a purely formal method applied 
to the scientific hypotheses to make evident their elementary, primitive concepts and 
postulates. 
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theories entail. This analysis it is the business of the philoso- 
pher of science to pursue, not adding new facts or interpreta- 
tions but merely making articulate the philosophical concep- 
tion of nature and man which the verified scientific theory ne- 
cessitates. Consequently, there can be no trustworthy determi- 
nation of social ideals without such a philosophy of natural 
science. 

The second major question now arises. What light does such 
a philosophical analysis of the verified theories of natural sci- 
ence throw upon the nature of the correct normative social the- 
ory which must define our social ideal for the immediate future? 
An adequate answer to this question would involve a technical 
analysis of the theories of contemporary science on both their 
ontological-theoretical and their intuitive-empirical side, taking 
us far beyond the scope of this paper. Certain general considera- 
tions can, however, be indicated. As we have noted previously, 
natural science exhibits the character of nature to us in two 
ways: one, through the immediately apprehended continuum® 
and its differentiated data exhibited by the senses to which 
natural science appeals for the verification of its theory; the 
other, through the systematically related, unobserved entities 
and processes designated by the postulates of that verified the- 
ory. Nature therefore, as given by natural science, is partly 
known empirically by immediate intuition and the senses and 
partly known theoretically by the intellect and the imagination 
checked by experimental verification. 

It is the character of anything immediately apprehended that 
it is ineffable in the sense of being indescribable to anyone who 
has not directly experienced it. The sun to which the astrono- 
mer appeals to verify his theory is not the three-dimensional 
spherical aggregate of particles to which his experimentally veri- 
fied theory refers but is instead the two-dimensional colored 


6 This continuity of the immediately apprehended is as inductively given and 
primary as the sensed qualities which differentiate the continuum. At this point con- 
temporary scientific philosophy comes into agreement with the fundamental aesthetic 
intuition and religious insight of the Orient. 
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patch which the artist paints. This reminds us that nature as 
immediately apprehended and sensed, even in the empirical 
verification of the scientist, is nature in its aesthetic character. 
Let us therefore designate this factor as the aesthetic compo- 
nent of nature. Nature as designated by the verified scientific 
theory is a quite different thing, involving electrons with di- 
ameters too small for any possible observation to detect di- 
rectly and velocities of an amount so great as to strain the most 
fertile imagination. Nature in this sense is not seen but thought. 
We shall call it, therefore, ‘the theoretical component of na- 
ture.” We arrive, therefore, at this general concept of the idea 
of the good for our culture: That form of society is the good 
one which embodies in the emotions of men a sensitivity to na- 
ture in its aesthetic aspect and orders its education, its intel- 
lectual outlook, and its social institutions in the light of the 
latest-verified, philosophically articulate scientific theory of na- 
ture in its theoretical aspect. 

Note the remarkable manner in which this technical and ab- 
stractly determined normative social theory meets the specific 
problems and needs of our culture. If there is one thing more 
than anything else which has upset our traditional social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions and modified every phase of our 
personal and social lives it is the inroad of technology. Cer- 
tainly no ideal can solve the normative social problems of our 
particular society unless this ideal includes within itself the 
fundamental ideas which have created these problems. The 
ideas behind modern technology are the fundamental principles 
of the experimentally verified natural sciences. These ideas the 
theoretical component of ature in our normative social theory 
provides. 

There is a second problem in our culture. Our increased mas- 
tery of the theoretical component of nature made possible by 
the electromagnetic theory in modern science in particular has 
lifted the major portion of the work of the world off the muscles 
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of the men and placed it upon the waterfalls. With this tre- 
mendous achievement the physical needs of mankind can be 
supplied by a relatively small portion of all men. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, our monetary theory is still the one that was de- 
fined by the normative social theory of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. According to this theory, one must do 
work in order to gain the money to buy the goods for one’s 
needs. Yet in times of peace the work is not available for all, 
since a goodly portion of it is being done by the waterfalls. 
Thus, owing to the failure of our normative social theory to 
keep abreast of the scientific and philosophical advances at its 
basis, our American culture found itself, immediately before the 
present war, in the paradoxical position of having millions faced 
with starvation, while the food that would assuage their hunger 
rotted in the granaries. Such is the price which a society pays 
for failing to provide the philosophical analysis of the verified 
theory of natural science which is necessary to keep its norma- 
tive social theory abreast of the social changes wrought by its 
scientific technology. Our criterion of the correct normative so- 
cial theory would remove this deficiency, since it informs us 
that only that ideal for the organization of the monetary, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the state is the correct one which 
proceeds from the conception of man and nature which is speci- 
fied in the theoretical component of nature designated by a 
logical analysis and philosophical articulation of the verified 
theories of contemporary natural science. 

There is a third problem in our culture arising out of the sec- 
ond, to which we have just referred. What are men to do with 
their time now that our mastery of the theoretical component 
of nature has enabled the dynamo and the waterfalls to take 
a major portion of the work of the world off the muscles of 
men? To this question also our normative theory gives the an- 
swer. For it tells us that a truly good state must cultivate 
man’s sensitivity to the aesthetic component of nature and him- 
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self, as well as inform his activities with the theoretical com- 
ponent.’ Thus to the degree to which our mastery of nature in 
its theoretical aspect through technology releases men from 
long-drawn-out labor, to that extent they are left free to pursue 
nature in its aesthetic aspect and thereby sustain our spiritual 
as well as our material needs. The good state of the future must 
make the cultivation of the arts a necessary part of its program. 
It appears, therefore, that the fundamental moral issue of 
our time is not so much between democracy as we now know 
it and any of the rival ideologies which threaten its destruction, 
as between the traditional social ideals in any form and the 
more adequate ideal which it is our privilege to actualize. Pro- 
viding that we pursue the scientific knowledge and the philo- 
sophical analysis which are appropriate for the correct determi- 
nation of our normative social theory and remodel our emotions 
aesthetically and our institutions theoretically to bring both 
into accord with the aesthetic and theoretical components of 
nature which this new normative social theory defines, then, 
come what may, we need have no fears for ourselves or for de- 
mocracy. By the fruits of our free but expert inquiry we shall 
have solved correctly the problems which confront our culture. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


7 See the writer’s “The Functions and Future of Poetry,” Furioso, I, No. 4 (1941), 
71-82. 




















THE DECLINE OF LIBERALISM 
JOHN H. HALLOWELL 


I 


IBERALISM is the product of a climate of opinion and 
of a social environment that emerged with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. It is the political expres- 

sion of an individualistic Weltanschauung. As a political ideol- 
ogy born of a specific sociological environment within a partic- 
ular historical period, it is subject, like all such ideologies, to 
development, decline, and death. Elements of its doctrine may 
survive its demise as an ideology, but as a dominant system of 
ideas it is necessarily subject to change as the mode of thought 
and the sociological conditions that gave rise to it change. 
Since thought is not generated in a mental or social vacuum, 
the thought of any individual cannot be understood apart from 
the perspective from which he views life about him. No indi- 
vidual is detached from the intellectual and social patterns of 
his time and society. To understand the thought of any man, 
accordingly, it is necessary to know his premises as well as his 
conclusions. The conceptual scheme in terms of which he ob- 
serves “facts,” the things which he presupposes and tends to 
regard as self-evident, are as essential to an understanding of his 
thought as are the ideas to which he gives explicit expression. 
Implicit assumptions are as important as explicit assertions. 
And what applies to an individual’s thought is applicable as 
well to the thought of any historical period. For underlying the 
thought and institutions of every age are certain implicit as- 
sumptions, certain metaphysical presuppositions.’ As the pre- 


‘In every period, as A. N. Whitehead has observed: “There will be some funda- 
mental assumptions which adherents of all the variant systems within the epoch uncon- 
sciously presuppose. Such assumptions appear so obvious that people do not know 
what they are assuming because no other way of putting things has ever occurred to 
them” (Science and the Modern World [1925], p. 71). 
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suppositions of an age change, so necessarily must the systems 
of ideas that are derived (in part) from these change. Now lib- 
eralism is based upon certain assumptions that collectively char- 
acterize the Weltanschauung of individualism. As these presup- 
positions are replaced by others, liberalism must necessarily 
give way to systems of thought more congenial to the logic of 
the new premises.’ 

But, if liberalism is dependent upon modes of thought pe- 
culiar to the age of individualism, it is equally dependent for its 
existence upon a specific sociological environment. For liberal- 
ism is not only a mode of thought, it is a way of life. If its ex- 
istence requires the concept of the autonomous individual, it 
demands as well an environment congenial to the exercise of 
individual autonomy. As social and economic conditions change 
in such a way as to preclude the exercise of individual auton- 
omy, liberalism as a way of life must give way to a new way of 
life.3 

II 

The period of the Renaissance and the Reformation acceler- 
ated an intellectual movement that had its roots in the later 
Middle Ages. Interest in classical literature and civilization was 
stimulated as men sought to find in antiquity patterns of 
thought and a way of life applicable to the new situation that 
was characterized by the crumbling of the universal church, the 


2 It would have been impossible, for example, for liberalism to have emerged in the 
Middle Ages, since there existed then no concept of individuality comparable to that of 
modern times and since liberalism is premised upon this very concept. The logical 
dependence of the liberal ideology upon certain fundamental assumptions necessarily 
relates its development and existence to the development and existence of those under- 
lying presuppositions. 

3 IT recognize a reciprocal relationship between ideas and institutions, between theory 
and practice. Capitalism, for example, is as much a way of thinking about things as it is 
a way of doing things; it is both a system of concepts and a technological process. The 
two cannot be separated. When there is a close correlation between the theory or faith 
of an age and the institutions that are established to translate that theory or faith into 
actuality, the social order appears rational and healthy. When, however, this close 
correlation is absent, the social order appears irrational and degenerate. Rationality is, 
in part at least, a function of the relationship between men’s faith and men’s deeds, 
men’s philosophy of life and their way of life. 
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rise of the nation-state, and the disintegration of the feudal 
economy. Christian ideas of the Middle Ages were merged with 
Stoic conceptions of individuality to produce the individualism 
of modern times. 

In the Middle Ages there was no separation of private and 
public spheres of activity. There was no state in the modern 
sense and, hence, no distinction between the “state” and “‘so- 
ciety.”” Feudalism, as a system of reciprocal rights and duties, 
was based upon personal, legal relationships, organized hier- 
archically. The distinction between political authority and per- 
sonal rights was blurred. 

With the disintegration of the feudal order, prerogatives of 
rulership, which earlier had been thought of as the private 
property of the ruler, were gradually transferred to the sphere 
of public administration. By virtue of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the times, political authority necessitated the intro- 
duction of general systems of taxation, the creation of bureauc- 
racies, and the employment of standing armies. Thus, gradual- 
ly, the prerogatives of rulership became impersonalized. And 
when there was attached to these new phenomena the concept of 
raison d'état, the idea of the modern state emerged. 

As a consequence of this impersonalization of the political 
order, the individual acquired a sphere of autonomy such as he 
never knew in medieval society. This sphere, which now cor- 
responded to “‘society,’’ was set apart from the impersonal, pub- 
lic, political order which was the ‘‘state.” The medieval prob- 
lem of the relationship between ecclesiastical and secular au- 
thority was replaced by the problem of the relationship between 
state and society, between the spheres of political authority and 
individual autonomy. Liberalism emerged as a specific answer 
to this problem. It could not have existed apart from these par- 
ticular conditions. It cannot exist when this problem is no 
longer vital or meaningful. 

With the crumbling of the universal church and the disin- 
tegration of the feudal system the universal order of the Middle 
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Ages was swept away. No concept of individual freedom, as 
that is understood in modern times, was possible in medieval 
thought. For in the Middle Ages the order of reality was 
thought of as being created and influenced by God alone. The 
individual was regarded as incapable of creation. He was free 
to sin but free in no other sense. As a consequence there was no 
conceivable conflict between the ideal and the real, between the 
objective and the subjective, or even between real wills, for if a 
will violated God’s law it was no longer within the system, it 
was an act of sin. There was, then, no problem of obligation in 
the modern sense of the word. 

But with the decline of the medieval order there gradually 
emerged a concept of man as a creative, autonomous being. As 
men focused their attention less and less upon God’s universal 
order and more and more upon human nature, they became 
conscious of the autonomy of individual will, and, as never be- 
fore, of an antinomy between will and norm, man and nature, 
what is and what ought to be. 

Unlike the medieval man, who started with the conception of 
an immutable, universal order embodied in God, the man of the 
Renaissance was conscious of an individual capable of creation, 
of individuals endowed with wills and interests peculiar to them- 
selves. As men turned from revelation to reason, from religion 
to science, they focused their attention upon the empirical real- 
ity of nature and socially upon the empirical nature of man. 
One of the factors that stimulated men to turn from religion to 
science in their search for order was the failure of the religious 
wars of the sixteenth century to re-create unity. 

Just as the natural scientist of the age regarded atoms, so the 
political philosopher regarded individuals, as irreducible, self- 
sufficient entities, deriving their nature from themselves and not 
from their relationships. This was more than coincidence. For, 
having returned to an atomistic conception of reality in the 
physical sciences, it was natural for men to apply similar con- 
cepts to other phenomena. As one writer has observed: 
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The great prestige of the new physical sciences produced continuous 
attempts to apply their method to the study of man in his social relations. 
Such a scientific study of society will tend to treat individuals as inde- 
pendent units. Each will be regarded as an atom, something having its 
own nature complete in itself. If they are to be scientific units they will 
have to be atoms identical in qualitative character. Because the theory 
will be interested mainly in the laws of the combination of such units it 
will tend to regard the units as equal. 


But the doctrine of human equality, as the same author hastens 
to explain, ‘‘is in one sense not a scientific doctrine.”’> For, essen- 
tially, the doctrine rests upon an ethical basis, derived in part 
from the Christian concept of the salvation of individual souls. 
The scientific method, as applied to social phenomena, did not 
originate the idea of individual equality but rather gave assur- 
ance to an affirmation rooted in religious beliefs.° 

Not only were individuals conceived as equal entities, equal 
in moral worth and dignity by virtue of God-given souls, but 
they were conceived of as possessing a reason, divine in origin, 
that was capable of restraining individual passion and will. It 
was this attribution of an element of ‘“‘divine reason” to each 
individual that made it possible to ascribe a dignity and auton- 
omy of will to every human being irrespective of class or status, 
to espouse a conception of human equality that had not been 
possible in the Middle Ages. 

4A. D. Lindsay, “Individualism,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences (1937 ed.) 
Vol. IV. (Hereafter cited as ESS.) 

5 Ibid. 

6 As Lindsay declares: ‘The assumptions of scientific method . . . . confirmed a 
doctrine whose real origin was in religious and not in scientific individualism” (ibid.). 
Viewed solely from a scientific perspective, the doctrine of human equality is untenable, 
for individual equality is not susceptible to empirical or scientific proof. The early 
liberals conceived of equality not in terms of equality of capacity or of talents but in 
terms of spiritual equality. The doctrine of equality was not an empirical fact but an 
ethical or spiritual truth, based not upon empirical proof but upon religious faith. Thus, 
when the truths and faith of religion are subjected to the skeptical scrutiny of scientific 
method, the doctrine of equality, too, must, of necessity, be discarded or simply ac- 
cepted as a convenient or useful fiction. 
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From this conception, moreover, there issued others of equal 
significance. As Troeltsch has explained: 


Several conclusions are directly derived from this assumption. It ex- 
plains the claim which the individual makes, and the duty which he 
admits, that Reason should be acknowledged to be the Natural—which is 
also to say the Divine—Law. Again, it provides the foundation of all 
human legal institutions, which thus become identical, in the last analysis, 
with moral principles. Finally, it furnishes the ideal of a single organiza- 
tion or society of all mankind.’ 


To the anarchic conception of society as being composed of 
atomic, autonomous individuals there was, thus counterpoised, 
the belief in the existence of a rational, eternal order.* Men 
found in human nature not only wills and interests peculiar to 
individuals but a common reason, a reason capable of imposing 
a common responsibility and providing a common authority. 

This order, it should be noted, however, was a potential one 
requiring individual effort for its realization. It was conceived, 
unlike the medieval order, as being fashioned not by God but by 
man.° The responsibility for realizing this order, potentially 
embodied in eternal truths and values transcending individuals, 
devolved upon the individual. More particularly it devolved 
upon individual reason and conscience, since it was by dispas- 


7 Ernst Troeltsch, ‘The Ideas of Natural Law and Humanity in World Politics,” in 
Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of Society, 1500 to 1800, trans. Ernest Barker 
(1934), P. 205. 

8 For a keen insight into the origin of the dualism of subjective reality and objective 
ideality see Gerhart Niemeyer, Law without Force: The Function of Politics in Inter- 
national Law (1941), chap. iv. 

9 Anticipating this idea, Gabriel Biel, writing in the fifteenth century, declared: “Si 
per impossibile deus non esset, qui est ratio divina, aut ratio illa divina esset errans; 
adhuc si quis ageret contra rectam rationem angelicam vel humanam aut aliam aliquam, 
si qua esset—peccaret..... ”* (quoted by Wilhelm Dilthey, ‘“Weltanschauung und 
Analyse des Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation,” Gesammelte Schriften, I 
[1914], 279, n. 1). But it was Grotius in the early part of the seventeenth century who 
completely secularized the concept of natural law. This is apparent when he writes: 
“... The law of nature is so immutable that it cannot be changed even by God him- 
es God himself cannot make twice two not be four; and in like manner He cannot 
make that which, according to reason, is intrinsically bad, not be bad” (De jure belli ac 
pacis [Whewell’s ed., 1853], Book I, chap. i, sec. 10). 
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sionate, objective reason that these eternal principles were 
thought to be discovered. Only conscience, moreover, bade the 
individual to reason objectively, to subordinate passion and in- 
terest to the dictates of right reason. The subjective will of the 
individual is linked to the objective order transcending indi- 
viduals by reason and conscience. 

Out of this climate of opinion, liberalism_emerged as the 
dominant ideology. Integrally conceived, liberalism starts from 
the presupposition of the absolute value and dignity of human 
personality—a conception rooted in the notion of the salvation 
of individual souls. If individuals are equal in moral worth, it 
follows that they must equally possess certain natural, inalien- 
able rights as human beings; for it is these rights that dis- 
tinguish and guarantee their humanity. These rights cannot be 
concessions of society but belong to individuals by virtue of 
their humanity. These rights comprise not only the right to life 
but the civil liberties and economic opportunity that give that 
life meaning and dignity.’° 


‘© The early liberals conceived of the right to property in a manner quite different 
from the nineteenth-century liberal. Property was defined by Locke, for example, as 
that with which one had mixed his labor. It was not the right to receive dividends from 
stocks and bonds that the early liberal demianded or the right of impersonal business 
corporations to do as they pleased but rather the right to make one’s self economically 
secure by his own labor. The early liberal demanded economic democracy. It is sig- 
nificant that it was not freedom for corporations that Adam Smith espoused but free- 
dom for individuals. As Crane Brinton observes: “. . . . throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury and into the twentieth, in the industrial countries, the doctrine of natural rights was 
used to defend a kind of property which in its extension, in its concentration in rela- 
tively few hands, in its very nature, was totally different from the property with which 
Locke and his followers were familiar’ (“‘Natural Rights,” ESS, Vol. VI). To explain 
seventeenth-century liberalism in terms of nineteenth-century conceptions of property 
and natural rights, as many writers do, is to mistake the distortion of liberalism for that 
of which liberalism integrally consisted. In an overzealous attempt to “explain” every- 
thing in terms of economic determinism, some writers, in effect, credit the seventeenth- 
century liberal with the ability to foresee developments in the nineteenth century and 
further attribute to him the ulterior motive of providing a rationale for what was to take 
place two hundred years later. If liberal concepts were used in the nineteenth century 
to justify economic license, this is no indictment of integral liberals but more properly an 
indictment of those nineteenth-century “liberals” who perverted original liberal con- 
cepts to their own selfish advantage. 
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Moreover, if individuals are equal in moral worth, they can- 
not submit to any authority that is capable of acting capricious- 
ly or arbitrarily. To do so would deny the essential postulate of 
human equality and offend human dignity. Accordingly, lib- 
eralism espouses freedom for the individual from all authority 
that is personal, arbitrary, or capricious. As the political ex- 
pression of an individualism that has as its first premise the 
absolute value of human personality, liberalism demands free- 
dom for the individual from every other individual, from the 
state, and from every will that is arbitrary. 

Yet how can this postulate of freedom from personal author- 
ity be reconciled with the idea of an ordered commonwealth? 
Political authority is necessary to social order. Yet, if this au- 
thority is arbitrary, the essential postulate of freedom is denied. 
There can be no freedom where will is unrestrained. Freedom 
without responsibility leads to anarchy, and such freedom is 
more properly called “‘license.’’ The concept of freedom logical- 
ly demands the corresponding concept of responsibility. In or- 
der to guarantee the freedom of each individual, all individuals 
must recognize some common responsibility, some common au- 
thority. Necessarily, however, this authority must be imper- 
sonal and objective, if it is not to be arbitrary. It is only by 
voluntary submission to such an authority that the individual 
can be said to be free. 

When men of the seventeenth century were confronted with 
this problem of reconciling the postulate of freedom with the 
necessity for political authority, they reasoned, explicitly or 
implicitly, in this way. It was for them, however, something 
more than a theoretical problem, more than a logical deduction 
from self-evident assumptions. For politically and economical- 
ly the individual of this age was hedged in and restrained by 
arbitrary and personal authorities. This restraint not only ap- 
peared as a flagrant denial of human freedom and dignity but 
impeded the development and expansion of free, private enter- 
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prise, the development of an economic system that held out the 
promise of economic freedom and equality of opportunity. 

Self-confident, eager for conquest, adventurous, and rebel- 
lious, the rising commercial class found the restraints imposed 
by absolutism incompatible with its intellectual, social, and eco- 
nomic aspirations. Commercial activity directed by individuals 
in a search for profits could flourish only under conditions that 
were predictable, calculable, and secure. The development of 
capitalism demanded that economic activity be freed from the 
arbitrary and personal restraints of political rulers. 

The doctrine of the natural rights of man was a convenient 
intellectual weapon with which to challenge the absolutism of 
political rulers. For, in order to carry on its struggle with the 
absolute monarchs, the rising commercial class needed freedom 
to express opinions, freedom to assemble peaceably, freedom 
from arbitrary imprisonment. But the doctrine of natural rights 
was something more than a convenient argument, for it was 
born not alone of economic necessity or self-interest. It was at 
once a theoretical intellectual attitude and a practical expres- 
sion of rebellion against concrete injustices. If the rising com- 
mercial class rebelled against economic restraints, it rebelled 
with equal fervor against /elires de cachet, star chambers, and 
inhuman treatment. An aristocracy of birth was rejected not 
alone for economic reasons but for social and intellectual reasons 
as well. 

Liberalism is both a mode of thought and the embodiment of 
a way of life. It represents the intellectual and social aspira- 
tions of the rising commercial class. In its name one can discern 
the core of its thought—freedom (liberias). Freedom from 
what? Freedom from arbitrary, personal authority; freédom 
from other individuals; from the state, from every authority 
that is capable of acting capriciously. Intellectually, it is the 
logical outgrowth of the individualistic Weltanschauung; politi- 
cally and economically it represents the embodiment of reaction 
against absolutism and mercantilism. Those who espoused its 
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doctrines were revolutionaries, men bent upon destroying the 
status quo. 

The central problem with which liberalism is concerned is the 
relation between the individual and authority. It demands free- 
dom for every individual from all arbitrary authority. It es- 
pouses freedom, however, not license. Realizing the necessity 
for responsibility, it demands the common acceptance of an im- 
personal authority. It conceives of this impersonal authority, 
moreover, as existing in the form of law. Liberalism espouses 
freedom from every form of social control except law. 

The authority, which had necessarily to be impersonal, objec- 
tive, and independent of individual will, could be nothing else 
than law. Law, moreover, had to be conceived as eternal, im- 
mutable, and rational. If authority was not to be capricious, it 
could not emanate from any personal will; it could not change 
from day to day or from place to place; it must, therefore, be 
eternal, transcending individual will, and immutable. It could 
not be irrational and, hence, unpredictable. Law, accordingly, 
was conceived as being found, not made, by individuals." 

Positive law was conceived of as being at once the particular 
expression of a universal norm and the product of will. To be 
true law the positive enactments of men must conform in con- 
tent to principles transcending individual will and interests, to 
eternal truths and values discoverable by reason. In the seven- 
teenth century, objective truth and value were thought to be 
embodied in a natural law derived from human nature.” Indi- 

11 Implicit in this line of reasoning is the assumption that positive law will conform 
to certain norms and values secured transcendentally and the further assumption that 
the enforcement of law is purely impersonal and technical. In this latter assumption 
there isglready an element of formalism, a quantitative conception of justice. But there 


is also a qualitative conception of justice in the notion of natural rights, and in the be- 
ginning this latter notion overshadowed the former. 


12 “Following the discovery of the dynamics of the Ego during the Renaissance, and 
following the anthropological trends in Humanism, the idea was established that the 
immutable reality underlying all social and legal problems was the nature of individual 
man. In accordance with this ‘natural’ essence of every order, it was believed that 
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vidual will, it was thought, fashioned the particular law, but its 
form was dictated and its content circumscribed by universal, 
eternal principles. The entire responsibility for making positive 
enactments conform to these principles devolved upon the indi- 
vidual. The individual was free to do as he pleased—only a 
sense of obligation directed him to follow the dictates of reason 
rather than those of passion and self-interest. It was this sense 
of obligation that alone imposed restraint upon individual will. 
Liberalism, as conceived integrally, acknowledged no limitation 
upon individual will except that imposed by conscience. (Re- 
move that limitation, and liberalism becomes Fascism.) 

Duty alone connects the natural liberty of the individual with 
the objective order. The gap between subjective reality and ob- 
jective ideality is bridged in liberalism by the sense of obliga- 
tion. The whole obligation for realizing order rests upon the in- 
dividual, more specifically upon individual conscience. Individ- 
ual will is the dynamic factor that is capable of creating either 
anarchy or order. 

Conscience is the keystone of the whole liberal doctrine. Order is 
potentially embodied in objective truth and value transcending 
individual will and interest, but only dispassionate, objective 
reason can translate that potential order into actuality. The 
law is an ideal requiring specific wills and specific actions to be 
realized; it is a form ready to be filled in by individual wills. 
Only conscience bids the individual to follow the dictates of reason 
rather than those of interest. At the basis of this conception of 


inherent in human nature were certain fixed conceptions, certain laws of social structure 
and relationships, which called everywhere for the same basic forms of morality, legal 
order, and economic conditions. Thus the focal point of all thinking in moral and social 
sciences became the individual person, typified and standardized through the concep- 
tion of ‘man in the state of nature’ ” (Niemeyer, op. cit., pp. 139-40). As Roscoe Pound 
says, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, “jurists believed that a complete and 
perfect system of legal precepts could be built upon principles of natural law discover- 
able by reason and derived from the ideal of the abstract man.” It was thus possible to 
equate jurisprudence with ethics, “to think of legal precepts as a specialized type of 
moral precept” (‘‘Jurisprudence,” ESS, Vol. IV). 
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law is conscience, theoretically ethics, and upon the conscientious- 
ness of individuals rests the choice between order and anarchy. 

Latent within liberalism, it is significant to observe, are two 
self-sufficient and logically independent notions of law. Merged 
by the force of historical circumstance into one conception, their 
mutual inconsistency and independence were not at first recog- 
nized. 

First of all, there is the notion that law is the product of indi- 
vidual wills, of contract, and the expression of subjective inter- 
ests. Second, there is the notion that law is the embodiment of 
eternal truths and values discoverable by reason. In the first 
case it is the sheer compulsion (in the last analysis) behind the 
law that makes the individual submit to it; in the second case it 
is the rational recognition of the rightness of the content of the 
law that imposes obligation. The source of law is thought of, in 
the first instance, as individual wills; in the second, as reason, 
nature, or ‘“‘the order of things.”’ The validity of law rests, in the 
former conception, upon the fact that the competent authority, 
possessed of superior coercive power, has prescribed it. In the 
latter conception the validity of law rests upon its content, up- 
on its inherent rightness or justice. 

The seventeenth-century mind focused the individual at the 
center of its attention. Since a new social reality and a new eco- 
nomic order were being forged by individual initiative and dar- 
ing, since new intellectual frontiers were being conquered by an 

13 By conscience the integral liberals understood something more than an instinctive 
feeling of right; they understood by it a common knowledge (con-science) of objective 
truth and value. As one writer declares, they “started from the conviction that man was 
not only a physical being, subject to natural laws, but also a moral being subject to his 
conscience . . . . freedom was not arbitrariness but subjection to the moral nature of 
man, which is governed by the moral law. Freedom is accordingly only to be found in 
subjection to reason, that is to say, man is free only when all his actions are determined 
by reason” (Reinhold Aris, History of Political Thought in Germany from 1789 to 1815 
[1936], p. 70). It is when conscience is conceived more and more as an instinctive, sub- 


jective feeling and less and less as a common recognition of objective value that liberal- 
ism begins to degenerate. 
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individual reason freed from dogma, it was natural for the 
seventeenth-century mind to experience the fact of individ- 
uality with a vigor unknown in the Middle Ages. Any concep- 
tion of law, then, necessarily had to take the fact of individual 
will and motive into account. 

At the same time the Christian faith was still vigorous enough 
to compel a recognition of the validity of eternal truths, to com- 
pel recognition of an order transcending individual interests and 
wills. The medieval idea of a universal order lingered in men’s 
consciousness. A conception of law that omitted what was then 
a self-evident truth would have seemed insufficient to the Chris- 
tian conscience of the seventeenth century. The modern con- 
ception of individuality had necessarily to be merged with the 
medieval idea of an absolute order, though logically the two 
notions are independent. 

The liberal conception of law contains both subjective and 
objective elements. To the extent that the objective element is 
retained, liberalism remains integral in character; when, how- 
ever, this objective element is discarded, liberalism becomes de- 
generate. The bases of legal validity, for the liberal, are both 
formal and substantive. To the degree that liberalism retains 
the substantive, as well as the formal, conception of law—i.e., as 
long as the belief and practice prevail that law should embody 
objective truth and value—the liberal ideology remains healthy. 
When, however, this belief is abandoned, when the formal con- 
ception of law alone is retained, liberalism becomes degenerate, 
preparing the way for its own destruction. For the sloughing-off 
of objective values leaves only the subjective and anarchica] 
elements of liberal thought. A purely formal limitation is no 
limitation at all. With the formalization of liberal concepts, the 
way is prepared for the arbitrary subjection of one individual to 

another, for the destruction of that human dignity and freedom 
that constitute liberalism’s fundamental premise. 
The formalization of liberal concepts may best be understood 
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if, in summary, the criteria of integral liberalism are briefly 

noted. These criteria comprise: 

a) the belief that social control is best secured by law rather than by 
command (this corresponds to the dignity of the individual to be ruled 
by impersonal rules rather than by personal authority) 

6) the belief in a natural order that embraces both the individual and the 
collectivity (the state) 

c) the belief that there exists a sphere of rights, peculiar to individuals by 
virtue of their humanity, beyond which the state may not penetrate 
and for the preservation of which the state exists" 


[il 


Of the factors which have contributed most to the decline of 
liberalism as a dominant ideology, two emerge with particular 
clarity: the infiltration of positivism into all realms of thought 
and the gradual disappearance of individual autonomy and in- 
itiative in social and economic life. Both have led to the for- 
malization of liberal concepts and to the repudiation in thought 
and practice of the fundamental postulates in terms of which 
liberalism was originally conceived. That many modern “lib- 
erals’’ are not conscious of the degeneracy of their thought does 
not, of course, alter the fact of decadence. 

The demise of liberalism as an ideology and way of life is most 
blatantly evident in Germany and Italy."* Yet the same forces 


"4 Perhaps Goethe has captured the essential spirit of integral liberalism best in a few 


lines: 
“Es ist kein schoen’rer Anblick in der Welt, 


Als einen Fuersten seh’n, der klug regieret; 
Das Reich zu seh’n, wo jeder stolz gehorcht, 
Wo jeder sich nur selbst zu dienen glaubt, 
Weil ihm das Rechte nur befohlen wird.” 


5 The recugnition that liberalism in the Germany of 1933 was decadent suggests that 
there must be some liberalism ‘‘as it ought to be.” The word “decadent” itself suggests 
a departure from or a perversion of original or integral ideas. The recognition of such a 
thing as decadent liberalism presupposes a conception of integral liberalism. 

Detailed proof of the existence of an integral liberalism in Germany is beyond the 
scope of this paper, but it may be suggested that liberalism, as integrally conceived, 
found ardent expression in the writings of men like Wilhelm von Humboldt, Robert von 
Mohl, Lorenz von Stein, Rudolph von Gneist, and Otto Baehr. The Frankfurt Assembly 
of 1848, however futile in its immediate effect, was itself ample proof of liberal thought 
in Germany. The recognition that Germany never attained the same institutional ex- 
pression of liberalism as some other nations of the Western world does not warrant one’s 
saying that Germany never had amy liberalism. 
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of self-destruction that impelled liberalism to suicide in those 
countries are active in our own intellectual and social life. If it 
is possible to formulate any “law” of development peculiar to 
liberalism, then that “law” is that the decline of liberalism 
parallels the degree to which liberal thinkers accept positivism ‘ 
and the degree to which liberal societies fail to realize the liberal 
ideals of freedom and equality in social practice. When the 
forms of liberalism alone are retained, whether in thought or in 
practice, liberalism becomes rapidly degenerate, leading ulti- 
mately to nihilism and anarchy. 

Although science had been gaining steadily in prestige ever 
since the fifteenth century, it achieved in the nineteenth a pre- 
eminence never accorded it before. Science became enthroned 
as the final arbiter of truth and value, occupying a position 
similar to that of the church in the Middle Ages. Men now 
turned to science for understanding and salvation, as in the 
Middle Ages men turned to theology and to the church. 

The prestige of science was immeasurably fostered by its 
success in harnessing the forces of nature to man’s material 
needs. By stimulating inventions and improving men’s produc- 
tive output, it helped considerably to increase the material 
prosperity and comfort of an ever increasing number of indi- 
viduals. It fostered, as a consequence, a self-satisfaction, an 
optimism, and a feeling of security that led many men to pro- 
claim the dawn ofa millennium. Individuals were encouraged to 
think in terms of an earthly paradise. The promise of an earthly 
utopia was substituted for the promise of eternal spiritual salva- 
tion as an aspiration worthy of men’s efforts. The method had 
been found; paradise on earth waited only upon the proper 
execution of the plan to be discovered in the truths and methods 
of science. 

Technical efficiency and mechanical certainty became the 
ideals of the nineteenth century. They were the ideals, not alone 
of the scientists, but also of the now dominant, satiated bour- 
geoisie, who, above everything, desired stability, certainty, and 
security. Unlike their seventeenth-century precursors, the nine- 
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teenth-century bourgeoisie were complacent and satisfied. They 
were no longer revolutionary but staunch defenders of the status 
quo. Their aspirations seemed most likely to be realized by 
nineteenth-century capitalism and science. The idea prevailed, 
as Max Weber has observed, that “es prinzipiell keine ge- 
heimnisvolle Machte gabe, die da hinein spielen, dass man 
vielmehr alle Dinge—im Prinzip—durch Berechnung beher- 
rschen konne.’’* Of necessity, liberalism was adapted to these 
new ideals, and as a consequence its original concepts took on 
different meaning. 

The certainty and predictability that seemed to characterize 
the physical sciences attracted students of social phenomena. 
They were encouraged by the success of the physical sciences in 
harnessing the forces of nature to men’s desires to apply similar 
methods and concepts to their own province. In view of the 
prestige of physical science it is inconceivable that they could 
have done otherwise. They became positivists. 

Now when integral liberal concepts are examined from a posi- 
tivistic perspective they change fundamentally in meaning. 
For positivism, at least in its extreme form, denies the existence 
of values as scientifically relevant facts. In its endeavor to ob- 
serve and describe “‘pure’”’ facts, i.e., things experienced by or- 
dinary sense perception, positivism tends to regard all value 
judgments as expressions simply of subjective individual prefer- 
ence. The positivist denies the existence of objective values be- 
cause he does not believe that he can empirically demonstrate 
their objective existence.'? Dominated by empiricism, he seeks 


, 


16 Quoted by Hermann Heller, “Der Begriff des Gesetzes in der Reichsverfassung,’ 
Veroeffentlichungen der Vereinigung der deutschen Staatsrechtslehrer, No. 4 (1928), p. 116. 


17 With increasing emphasis upon empiricism in the nineteenth century, less and less 
attention was given to metaphysical problems. In fact,the scientist thought that he had 
eliminated metaphysical problems and along with them all questions related to value 
judgments. Just as the physical scientist eliminated good and bad, beautiful and ugly, 
from his vocabulary, so the social scientist endeavored to do the same thing; and, as a 
matter of fact, he tended to measure his success as a scientist in terms of his ability to 
describe without evaluation. Evaluation became suspect. To evaluate was to be un- 
scientific. As a consequence, or perhaps as a corollary, philosophers themselves devoted 
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to reject all qualitative judgments as unreliable and relies in- 
stead upon quantitative measurement and methods of thought. 
His inability, moreover, to measure values quantitatively lends, 
he believes, further validity to his argument for rejecting them 
as facts. 

Since the positivist cannot empirically demonstrate the ex- 
istence of a “‘soul,’”’ he tends to concentrate upon man as pri- 
marily a physical being. Those spiritual aspects of man that do 
not lend themselves to quantitative measurement and analysis 
are pushed further and further into the background until they 
tend to disappear entirely from view. With this perspective the 
positivist cannot empirically demonstrate the moral worth and 
spiritual equality of individuals. For the idea of substantive 
equality he is forced to substitute a purely formal equality. 

At the same time his perspective forces him to conceive of in- 
dividual rights in a manner quite different from that of the 
integral liberal. No longer can he conceive of individual rights 
as being secured transcendentally, for he denies the existence of 
everything metaphysical. At best he ca: conceive of them as 
legal rights, as concessions granted by some positive legal au- 
thority. He no longer thinks of rights belonging to individuals 
by virtue of their humanity, for such rights are not empirically 
demonstrable. The positivist “liberal” can no longer conceive 
of rights existing prior to the state; rather, he must regard them 
as being dependent upon the state for their existence. 

This conception did not seem dangerous to the positivist “lib- 
eral,” for the corollary of his doctrine was at first obscured—the 


less attention to metaphysics and more attention to epistemology. The question of how 
men know things assumed greater significance than the question of what they know. 

As a consequence of all this, judgments as to right and wrong, justice and injustice, 
were thought to be based upon utility or expediency. Value judgments were thought to 
be expressions more of subjective preference than of objective truth. Logical induction 
from empirical “facts” supplanted right reason. Quantitative thinking had become 
master. 

The fact that science itself was based upon certain metaphysical assumptions that 
were not susceptible to empirical proof was overlooked by the positivists (cf. Whitehead, 
op. cit.). 
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corollary that what the state or society grants it can take away, 
the corollary that if rights are but concessions they are not, 
properly speaking, rights at all. This dangerous implication was 
at first obscured by an optimistic faith in democratic procedure, 
by an optimism that shielded from view the possibility that at 
some time individual rights might be deemed to be socially or 
politically undesirable. For, as one writer has pointed out, with 
the growth of democracy “all the varied rights of man were 
threatened with submergence in a single right, that of belong- 
ing to a popular majority, or more accurately, of being repre- 
sented by a legislative majority.’’** Quantitative thinking had 
triumphed. 

There was no assurance, however, that the will of a popular 
or legislative majority would always be right or just, unless the 
sophistic notion was accepted that the determination of right- 
ness is simply a matter of counting heads. What happened was 
that rightness and justice were abandoned as valid criteria of 
law; procedure and the manner of enactment, the source rather 
than the content of the law, were substituted as legal criteria." 
The positivists’ claim to the name of liberal rested solely upon 
their belief that formal procedure constituted a bulwark against 
arbitrary action. Yet, when the existence of any principles or 
values in terms of which the content of law could be evaluated 
was denied, it was not clear at all that procedure alone was any 
bulwark against arbitrary or unjust compulsion. Having discard- 
ed justice as a metajuristic concept that had no valid place in a 
positivistic jurisprudence, they had no recourse, in the final 


18 EF. S. Corwin, ‘The ‘Higher Law’ Background of American Constitutional Law,” 
Harvard Law Review, XLII (1928), 382, n. 59. 

19 If representation by a legislative majority is regarded simply as a technical device 
with no inherent claim to rightness or justness, representation by one man (claiming for 
himself seerlike powers) is /ogically just as valid a technical device. Then whatever he 
enacts in the form of law backed by sufficient force must, from the positivistic point of 
view, be regarded as law. His will, rather than the will of a legislative majority, fills in 
the content of law; but, if rightness and justice have been eliminated as valid legal 
criteria, all possibility of evaluating his actions on these grounds has likewise been 
eliminated. A principle of obligation, a Sollen, cannot be derived from a conception of 
law as simply the expression of will backed by force. 
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analysis, but to accept the sophistic notion that coercion, rather 
than morality, was the final legal criterion. If they did not say 
so explicitly, they said in effect, that might makes right. In say- 
ing that they were in accord with the Fascists.”° 

With the infiltration of positivism into all realms of thought 
in the nineteenth century, the idea of a potential, natural order 
secured transcendentally in objective reason was replaced by 
the idea of an immanent order discovered inductively by the 
observation of successive events. Though discoverable by men, 
this order was thought to exist independently of the will of indi- 
viduals. It was conceived as the product of material forces. It 
was a conception not only congenial to scientific materialism but 
also to the nineteenth-century bourgeois way of life. It pro- 
vided that stability and certainty they wanted most. To would- 
be reformers of the status quo, the bourgeoisie could answer 
that one must let things run their inevitable, natural course. 

Scientific ‘‘ ‘natural law’ in the sense of ‘the observed order of 
phenomena’... . tended... . to crowd the earlier rationalistic 
conception to the wall, thus aiding the triumph of the idea of 
human and governmental law as an expression solely of will 
backed by force.’’* Law was conceived more and more as a 


2° Describing pragmatic liberals, Lewis Mumford says: “Their color-blindness to 
moral values is the key to their political weaknesses. Hence they cannot distinguish 
between barbarism and civilization. .... Refusing to recognize the crucial problem of 
evil, the pragmatic liberals are unable to cope with the intentions of evil men. They 
look in vain for mere intellectual mistake. .... Evil... . has no positive dimensions 
....” (Faith for Living [1940], pp. 88 ff.). (No better analysis of the depth and nature 
of the crisis we now face has yet appeared.) And Aurel Kolnai observes: “In its cult of 
‘relativism,’ ‘tolerance,’ and ‘indifferentism,’ in its explanation of social phenomena by 
‘psychology,’ or bya succession of different ‘modes of general outlook’ or world situations 
of mind, the Liberal Spirit has definitely over-reached itself. Here is a mood of meek 
generosity and arbitrary irresponsibility, which throws the door wide open to the wildest 
subjectivism on the one hand and despotism on the other. .... Mincing criticism ends 
in shameless irrationalism; over-refined scientific scepticism in brutal pragmatism; dis- 
trust of the mind, in a return to fetishistic tribalism; ‘breadth of mind’ in the cowardly 
acceptance of tyranny and class or national exclusiveness” (The War against the West 
[1938], p. 15). 

1 Corwin, op. cit., p. 408. As Roscoe Pound explains: “The old natural law called for 
search for an eternal body of principles to which the positive law must be made to con- 
form. This new natural law called for search for a body of rules governing legal develop- 
ment, to which law will conform, do what we may..... The most man may do is to 
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product of will or of social forces, less and less as an ideal stand- 
ard. But a principle of obligation cannot be derived from a con- 
ception of law as simply the expression of will backed by force.” 
When, as the result of a thoroughgoing empiricism, all belief in 
the existence of transcendental truth and value is destroyed, all 
objective limitation (in the liberal system) to individual will and 
interest is likewise destroyed. 

Without an affirmation of objective truth and value, the link 
between subjective will and the objective order is severed. And 
it is not enough that men reason. They must reason from prem- 
ises which they accept as true. The truth of such premises, 
moreover, can never be demonstrated by empirical methods. 
Of necessity they are grounded in faith.” Since men can reason 


observe and thus, it may be, to learn to predict. For the rest nature will take her in- 
exorable course and we may but impotently wring our hands” (The Spirit of the Common 
Law [1921], p. 163). 

22 When the distinguishing criterion of law is conceived as the force behind it, it is 
immaterial whether coercion springs from the majority of the people, a legislative ma- 
jority, or a well-armed party machine. When the form of law, alone, is considered sig- 
nificant, there can be no substantive limitation to arbitrariness; there can be no guaran- 
ty of freedom as integral liberalism conceived of it. 

By separating will and norm, interest and ideal, fact and standard, and by empha- 
sizing one of these, to the exclusion of the others, as the criterion of law, one destroys 
obligation. For the idea of responsibility requires both notions. A will unrestrained by 
transcendent norms is limited only by its physical capacity and by the might of a 
stronger will. A norm without a will to actualize it is equally devoid of imposing re- 
sponsibility, for the notion of responsibility implies wi/ling to do or not to do something. 


23 Democracy, e.g., is founded upon the assumption of the inherent equality of indi- 
viduals. This equality is not conceived as equality of capacity but as spiritual equality. 
By its very nature this kind of equality is not susceptible to empirical proof. It must be 
accepted upon faith. Without this faith democracy could not long survive, though the 
individuals within the democratic society might be the most reasonable of all individ- 
uals. It is not enough that men reason—they must reason from premises that they 
accept as true. 

Real consent is a spontaneous expression of approval. It is a positive force arising 
out of inner conviction. It is not synonymous with passive acquiescence. It is found in 
greater proportion to constraint as the basis of government only in nations where there 
is a community of values and interests; where common interests are greater than par- 
tisan interests. It is, indeed, the existence of this community of values that makes demo- 
cratic government possible. A minority will agree to temporary rule by a majority only 
because certain common interests transcend partisan interests. The breakdown of de- 
mocracy comes when this community of values and interests disintegrates, when par- 
, tisans no longer want to work through the state but to become the state. 
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with equal logical validity from different premises and reach 
equally logical but mutually contradictory conclusions, it is not 
enough that men act reasonably. They must affirm certain 
truths and values in common if order, rather than anarchy, is to 
result from their actions. 

With the link between subjective will and the objective order 
destroyed by the positivistic perspective, law comes, in the last 
analysis, to be synonymous with command; right tends to be 
equated with might. The obligation to do what the law com- 
mands is conceived as resting no longer upon the justness of the 
content of the law (for justice is a metaphysical concept) but 
solely upon the force behind it. As a matter of fact, it soon be- 
comes no longer a matter of doing what one is obliged to do but 
what one is compelled to do. The idea of obligation itself dis- 
appears. At best law becomes a form ready to be filled in by the 
strongest will within the community (whether numerically the 
largest or not) with any content that will determines, however 
just or unjust, good or bad. 

The liberal state (Rechtsstaat) is no longer conceived as a state 
founded upon justice to each but simply as a state that issues its 
commands in legal form. The individual is no longer declared to 
be free from all uniist compulsion but simply free from all il- 
legal compulsion. Freedom under the law means something 
very different to the positivist “liberal.” Since illegal compul- 
sion does not necessarily preclude unjust compulsion, his con- 
ception of freedom is a degenerate expression of what liberalism 
originally intended by its espousal of freedom. Such a concep- 
tion, moreover, can readily be accepted by a Fascist. A “‘lib- 
eralism”’ founded upon such a conception is directly antithetical 
to what liberalism meant integrally. 

Intellectually and spiritually liberalism becomes degenerate 
by the acceptance of a positivistic perspective that destroys all 
objective limitation to subjective will. Viewed from a positivis- 
tic perspective, individual rights no longer appear as objective, 
human attributes but as formal, legal concessions; the “‘natural”’ 
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order that embraces both the individual and the collectivity is 
no longer a potential, rational order requiring individual effort 
and recognition for its actualization but an immanent order re- 
quiring neither individual effort nor recognition for its exist- 
ence; law appears simply as the command of superior force. By 
denying the existence of values as facts, by regarding value 
judgments as expressions simply of subjective, individual pref- 
erence or choice, positivism fosters intellectual anarchy and 
nihilism. It is just such a milieu that breeds fascism. 

But if the fundamental postulate of liberalism—that of the 
absolute value of human personality—is undermined intellectu- 
ally by positivism, it is destroyed socially and economically by 
contemporary social conditions and institutions that emphasize 
the undesirability, if not the impossibility, of individual auton- 
omy. In a simpler age individual autonomy was not only an 
ideal but a fact; in the complex, modern, interdependent, indus- 
trial age individual autonomy is rapidly disappearing, both as 
a fact and as an ideal. 

Problems that were once individual problems amenable to 
individual solutions have become social problems requiring so- 
cial solutions. More and more individuals are turning, of ne- 
cessity, to organization in an effort to do collectively what they 
once were able to do alone. More and more activities require 
more complex social organization for their successful accom- 
plishment. 

Unemployment, for example, in a simpler age was primarily 
an individual’s responsibility and problem. It could be said 
with much greater justification in an earlier period that if a 
person was unemployed it was probably due to some personal 
shortcoming. Today, though some still endeavor to explain 
unemployment in terms of personal traits or defects, the social 
facts do not accord with this explanation. Today the problem 
of unemployment defies the solution of even the most self-reli- 
ant, resourceful, and able individual. The responsibility for un- 
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employment, the problem itself, is no longer simply or essen- 
tially an individual but a social one. 

And as conditions prove less and less amenable to individual 
efforts, the ideal of individual effort itself must necessarily ap- 
pear impracticable. The ideal of organized security appears 
more meaningful under such circumstances, and the ideal of in- 
dividual liberty appears to be either illusory or meaningless.”4 
Without the ideal of the absolute value of human personality, 
without an environment congenial to the exercise of individual 
autonomy and responsibility, liberalism must, of necessity, dis- 
appear as a dominant and effective ideology. 


IV 


How was it possible for prominent German intellectuals, ju- 
rists, professors, and civil servants, who before 1933 were pro- 
fessed liberals, to accept, and even in many cases actively to 
acclaim, a despotism that repudiated in word and in fact the 
fundamental postulates of liberalism? It was possible because 
the “liberalism” they espoused was more closely akin to the 
nihilistic despotism of the National Socialists than to the doc- _ 
trine whose concepts they mouthed but whose substance they 
repudiated.*> Like the National Socialists, they were nihilists. 


24 Niemeyer observes: “In proportion as social conditions create a type of individual 
incapable of autonomous and independent decisions, individuals lose the faculty of 
judging the value of political actions by a yardstick of non-political derivation. Political 
power, being the instrument of the centralmost co-ordination of social energies, becomes 
identified with his existence. He ceases to be aware of standpoints from which to meas- 
ure the value of political facts, other than by their political successfulness. All this tends 
to eliminate the humanistic criterion of value from our system of social standards” (op. 
cit., p. 199). 

#s With the infiltration of positivism into German politico-legal thought, the idea of a 
Rechtsstaat as a state limited by considerations of justice and rights peculiar to indi- 
viduals by virtue of their humanity degenerated into the notion of a state limited by 
formal procedures. The late nineteenth-century German liberal regarded the Rechtsstaat 
as a “state in which the action of government .. . .” was “limited by some laws... . . 
Freedom meant “‘bourgeois-economic security from such state intervention in the free- 
dom and property of citizens to which the representatives of the people” had “not con- 
sented.” And equality meant “no longer concrete opposition to injustice and arbitrari- 
ness, 7.e. qualitative justice, but quantitative logical universality. Recht aber immer und 
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They had neither the standards nor the will to declare this 
despotism wrong or evil. Having placed the law beyond good 
and evil, the German jurists lost the capacity for condemna- 
tion. The appeal could be made, as they themselves had taught, 
only to superior force. 

There was, as a matter of fact, no armed resistance, no great 
liberal uprising against the Nazis in Germany because the Ger- 
man “liberals” saw nothing to fight about. They had no ideas 
for which to fight; they had no doctrine to defend. Emptied 
long before 1933 of all substantive content, twentieth-century 
German “‘liberalism’’ was but an empty fagade; the forms of 
liberalism alone were retained. 

And, since it was these forms alone that the twentieth-cen- 
tury “liberal” regarded as the essential characteristics of a lib- 
eral society, National Socialism could easily be instituted within 
this formal framework. Liberalism, as integrally conceived, was 
not destroyed by the Nazis; it had destroyed itself and by that 
act of suicide prepared the way for the successful advent of the 
National Socialist regime. 

The full effect of positivism culminated in the twentieth cen- 
tury with the complete separation of facts from standards and 
with the emphasis of one of these realms to the exclusion of 
the other. But, since a principle of obligation cannot be de- 
rived from either facts alone or standards alone, that separa- 
tion led to complete irresponsibility. An eraphasis upon norma- 
tive standards that ignores social realitics leads to empty ab- 
stractions, while an emphasis upon social facts to the exclusion 
of all normative considerations leads to an equally meaningless 
perspective. And this emptying of all meaning by the positiv- 
ists extended, as Hermann Heller points out, not alone to the 





alles, was die Staatsgewalt von sich gibt’”’ (Heller, Europa und der Fascismus [1931], p. 18). 
Equality before the law came to mean equal application of the law irrespective of its 
just or unjust content. Freedom meant freedom from illegal compulsion but not free- 
dom, necessarily, from unjust compulsion. 
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sphere of jurisprudence but to all culture when “all life ap- 
peared as a functionless and valueless sociological problem.” 

This separation of form from content, standards from facts, 
principles from “reality,”’ and the concomitant endeavor to em- 
phasize one aspect of reality to the exclusion of the other in an 
effort either to formulate a ‘“‘pure’”’ theory of existence or to 
achieve a “real’’ description of “‘life as it actually is” is a gen- 
era! phenomenon peculiar to the Western world today. But, 
whether “‘reality”’ is thought to consist of a normless factualism 
or essentially of abstractions, life tends to be robbed of all mean- 
ing. Both lead to anarchy and nihilism. For the philosophy of 
individualism demands not only an appreciation of the subjec- 
tive interests and wills of personality but also a recognition of 
objective limits to those interests and wills. When the link be- 
tween subjective interests and objective limitations is de- 
stroyed, individualism degenerates into an irresponsible subjec- 
tivism. When all substantive limitation to individual will is re- 
moved, the way is opened, and of necessity, either to anarchy 
or to tyranny. 

The tyranny that is rampant in the world today is the direct 
consequence of the collapse of liberalism. It is the logical out- 
growth of a degenerate liberalism. Lacking the capacity to 
make value judgments, the contemporary liberal has no means 
of protecting the individual rights which integral liberals fought 
with conviction to establish. Liberalism has destroyed its own 
convictions by denying conscience a valid role in the scheme 
of things. For, without a common affirmation of objective 
truths and values, liberalism cannot help degenerating into an- 
archy. And anarchy manifests itself politically as tyranny. 

As long as men find some correlation between the ideals of 
the dominant ideology of a period and the institutions that are 
established to translate those ideals into actuality, the order 
which results appears rational, secure, and healthy. When, how- 


26 Op. cit., p. 20. 
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ever, the institutions no longer appear to fulfil the promises in 
terms of which they were originally established, the order dis- 
solves into anarchy and the system appears irrational, breeding 
insecurity and discontent. 

Liberal political and economic institutions held out to men 
the promise of equality and freedom. When, in the nineteenth 
century, freedom degenerat into license, when substantive 
equality of opportunity degenerated into formal equality before 
the law (whatever its content), men began to lose faith in liberal 
political and economic institutions and, indeed, in the liberal 
promises themselves. Even the values upon which the liberal 
order was based originally began to appear illusory, if not mean- 
ingless. And reason itself became suspect. 

Believing against belief, the German people turned to men 
who promised to bring order out of chaos, to men who promised 
to restore a sense of security, to men whose sole program con- 
sisted of negative criticisms of a system already in ruins. It 
was not that the people believed in National Socialism, which 
provided little or nothing that could be positively affirmed, so 
much as they disbelieved in the promises and institutions of the 
liberal era. Fascism, as one author has so admirably demon- 
strated, came in by default.?’ 

With the values of the liberal era destroyed long before Hitler 
ever came upon the scene, the great mass of German people 
were prepared to will to believe in a new authority that pomised 
by the mere act of homage to restore a feeling at least of secu- 
rity. As pragmatists they were prepared to act “as if” Hitler 
were always right. And it is upon this fiction of the infallibility 
of the leader, upon this ‘‘as-if idealism,” that the structure of 
National Socialism rests. It will collapse only when this fiction 
itself is abandoned. Only decisive military defeat can shake 
this fiction of infallibility, and only then will the German 
people be able to perceive other alternatives to a tyranny they 
accept now as the only alternative to chaos. 

27 See Stephen Raushenbush, The March of Fascism (1939), chap. vii. 
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Disillusioned with the promises of liberalism, disillusioned 
with the processes of reason itself, the German people have 
hoped, however unwisely, to create a new reality merely by 
emotionally affirming its existence. In their despair they have 
chosen to place their faith in the infallibility of Hitler, and that 
faith, however paradoxically, is renewed from the depths of an 
ever increasing despair.”® 

Totalitarian dictatorship is the political manifestation of ni- 
hilism. It emerges when the belief is dominant that “‘life has 


no ‘aim.’ Mankind has no ‘aim.’ . . . . Life is the beginning and 
the end..... Life has no system, no program, no reason; it 
exists for itself and by itself... .. It cannot be dissected ac- 


cording to good or bad, right or wrong, useful and desirable.’’”® 
That belief became dominant in Germany with the disintegra- 
tion of integral liberalism, with the infiltration of positivism into 
every realm of thought, and with the formalization of integral 
liberal concepts. 

The forces that produced the Nazi dictatorship in Germany 
were not and are not peculiar to Germany alone. The totali- 
tarian dictatorship is not peculiarly a national, geographical, or 
temporary aberration. The same forces are at work in every 
other nation of the Western world. The spiritual crisis out of 
which totalitarianism emerged is a crisis, peculiar not to Ger- 
many but to Western civilization. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


28“ |. Since the totalitarians have no God, they must invent a Demon, a superman 
and magician in whom the contradictory becomes one. Tc be this demon in whom wrong 
is right, false true, illusion reality, and emptiness substance is the function of the 
‘leader’ ” (Peter F. Drucker, The End of Economic Man [1939], p. 228). 


20 Oswald Spengler, Politische Schriften (1934), pp. 85-86. 














RESPONSIBILITY' 


H. M. KALLEN 


I 


EADING what literature is available on the topic of 
“responsibility,’”’ I get the impression that it is a sub- 
ject of a greal deal of mystification among theologians, 

obscurantism among philosophers, and beating of the breast 
among psychologists. The word appears to name one of the 
commonest of perennial human experiences among all sorts and 
conditions of men—engineers, personnel managers, and busi- 
nessmen not excluded. Yet the questions which are put me re- 
garding “responsibility” suggest that the reputed hardheads of 
our cultural economy are as little ready to think simply and 
realistically about this commonplace experience as the reputed 
softheads. I have been asked such questions as these: With 
the weakening of the traditional religious views is there any 
fundamental responsibility that remains to the individual or 
any group of individuals? What are the conditions necessary 
for fostering in the individuals of a group an adequate sense of 
responsibility? Is there any way of building up a conviction of 
responsibility on purely rational grounds? What kind of respon- 
sibility is basic in a rational scheme of life? 

Questions of this sort seem to me to look at quite different 
matters—for the most part, matters quite tangent to the inci- 
dence of responsibility as an event in any one man’s experience 
or in the experience of any association of men. I think it may 
plausibly be argued that “rational grounds” or “rational 
schemes of life” or religious views, whether of the orthodox or 
the modernist kind, have no necessary connection with the ex- 
istence, the survival, or the extinction of responsibility. Their 

* Based on an address before the Bureau of Personnel Administration. 
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relation to the form of social behavior which “responsibility” 
names is not internal but external, not intrinsic but contingent, 
imposed from without by indoctrination and coercion, not 
grown from within as the spontaneous form of the experience 
of responsibility. As I see it, responsibility comes to event 
whenever at least two persons react to each other. We may ob- 
serve manifestations of responsibility in any situation consisting 
of the processes of conflict and co-operation among human be- 
ings. Regularly in such situations, individuals or groups take, 
reject, impose, deny, or share “responsibility.” 

Now, what is this human relation which is thus treated? The 
dictionary equivalent of “responsibility” is ‘‘answerableness.” 
This is the meaning which has figured largely in theological dis- 
cussions. It has figured there, I suspect, for reasons that funda- 
mentally have nothing to do with the responsibility character- 
istic of a modern democratic individual’s daily course of conduct 
but have a great deal to do with the special character of the 
social problems in the Roman Empire at the time practical 
Christian attitudes were crystallized into theological formulas. 
Since that time, moreover, religious views regarding responsi- 
bility—that is, theological as contrasted with secular views— 
have changed; in fact, they continue to change as the structure 
of society alters, this way and that. If you follow the meaning 
of “responsibility” from the absolutist bureaucracy of the Ro- 
man imperium and its immediate temporal successor, the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy of the Roman Catholic church, to the 
kind of tempered absolutism to be found in the feudal system 
of medieval Europe, you follow a meaning that disputation 
varies dialectically, but not a meaning accompanied by any im- 
portant variation in the day-to-day experience of responsibility 
by plain people. 

The reason is obvious enough. A theory of responsibility, 
like any other theory, is a reflection of the social situation which 
generates the theory. Its matrix is some immediate relationship 
of human beings, as individuals and as societies, to one another. 
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Responsibility is a function of their contacts, of their har- 
monies and conflicts, whose continual adjustments and readjust- 
ments compose the processes of social life. If this be so, any 
doubt regarding the survival and dynamic force of responsibil- 
ity is gratuitous; in so far as there is a decline of responsibility, 
the decline is not due to the lapse of such standards as an ec- 
clesiastical establishment would like to hold people to. Speak- 
ing the traditional patter of theology, we have our responsibil- 
ity to God, to neighbor, and to self. These responsibilities the 
theologians specify by means of certain prescriptions and ta- 
boos. There exist, we are told, specific things which Reve- 
lation commands, specific things which Revelation forbids. 
These things we owe as a debt of restraint and performance to 
the Christ, by whose blood we are bought. He will exact the 
penalty if we disobey and do sin, and he will reward and save 
us if we obey and do not sin. 

The modern world—even the modern clerical world—no 
longer holds this theory of responsibility unmodified. Modifica- 
tions, indeed, are considerable. As a matter of fact, the theory 
never did obtain in any great degree where responsibility was 
an actual operative relationship. Philosophically, the theory is 
a speculative extension of certain minima of behavior under 
controls such as exist in present-day Italy, Japan, Germany, or 
Russia. These minima can be observed frequently in some 
types of industrial organization—in fact, wherever the political 
or economic establishments own what might be called a ‘‘mo- 
narchical and military,” as against a less authoritarian and more 
democratic mode of prescribing and prohibiting conduct. 

In the tale of mankind’s morals, theories and ideals seem to 
have an ambivalent relationship to situations and events. 
Sometimes the theories of government, of obligation, of justice 
and the like, are projections of the requirements of the ruling 
class, of the masters—of the superintendents or bosses or man- 
agers or kings or popes or archbishops or high priests or gen- 
erals, as the case may be. These requirements of the “‘higher- 
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ups” are formulated in a codex of which the outstanding sample 
would be a set of army regulations. Army regulations embody 
the prescriptions and the prohibitions which define the respon- 
sibilities of a soldier. The latter has no voice in the making of 
the regulations. His part is simply to believe and to obey. 
Churchly confessions of faith, set up as “moral laws,” make 
similar definitions of responsibility. The ecclesiastical codex im- 
poses behavior such as the masters of the situation desire. To 
churchmen and army officers, responsibility here is a debt which 
the ruled owe to the rulers. It is not reversible. The ruler owes 
nothing to the ruled; the ruler’s service is grace, not debt. No 
reciprocity of obligation obtains. The burden of performance 
lies unlightened upon the ruled. In industry, particularly dur- 
ing the early years of the factory system, this was all that re- 
sponsibility came to; it is all it comes to in totalitarian societies 
now. But elsewhere, also, the factory is regarded after the man- 
ner of a military establishment. Certain laws and routines are 
laid down for behavior, and responsibility becomes the pattern 


of obligations within the limits defined by those laws. In the 
United States this scheme has now and again been called “the 


American plan.” 

The national emergency makes this plan a menace yet once 
again—because, if the regulations are in fact coercive, if they 
are applicable with military thoroughness, the record shows 
that their enforcement calls out extensive and varied reactions. 
These reactions appear, in the first instance, to be types of un- 
rest. Uneasiness develops in the rank and file; suspicion mani- 
fests itself, ther discontent, then covert sabotage. Accidents 
happen. Production falls off. After a while discontent becomes 
articulate and takes overt expression in formal disobedience; 
finally in rebellion or strikes. Overt action by a group requires 
and generates its justification. Principles of rebellion are for- 
mulated which set up a prescriptive rule for the ruler or man- 
agement. Such principles are of the same kind as on occasion 
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are proposed for the general and his staff, for the king or the 
dictator, for any ruling power, whatever be the name it goes by. 

Thus the older system of responsibility finds itself confronted 
with another, challenging and opposed. The proponents of the 
two aim each to vindicate their claim to the answerableness of 
the other. As is usual under such conditions, for a long time the 
weaker gets the worst of it. After a period, however, the fight 
relaxes; it has, simply as it went on, brought about changes of 
condition amounting to certain gradual accommodations of the 
terms of one codex to the terms of the other. To a degree the 
two have compenetrated in a kind of balance of power. It be- 
comes acknowledged, at least, that the responsibilities of rulers 
to the ruled are issues of debt, not grace. 

We see such phenomena repeatedly in the development and 
mutations of trade-union policy, with its occasional hyper- 
trophies. Politics record recurring instances. And the same is 
true of other institutions of our society. Perhaps it is not with- 
out significance that the record shows the theological-monarchi- 
cal conceptions of responsibility as undergoing progressive mod- 
ification. Summaries of the claims of the vested interests, of 
established orders, of ancient privileges—such conceptions are 
opposed by ideals of the sort we usually associate with the 
democratization of society. Not uncommonly these ideals are 
born as compensatory counterclaims to the responsibility im- 
posed by the rulers. They grow up into descriptions of the 
rights of the ruled 

Now, an interesting point—perhaps the most interesting 
which an empirical study of the character of responsibility re- 
veals—is the fact that the rules and regulations have a tendency 
to survive the conditions which gave them rise and which they 
are designed to correct. This survival is outstanding in the law, 
which has the habit of lagging generations behind the living, 
changing practices of a growing social economy. The law looks 
backward; it depends on precedent. It justifies its present ac- 
tion always by some past event and opposes legal fictions to so- 
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cial facts, thus begetting factions. Rarely has the law an eye 
to the movement which is making the future. Among the con- 
sequences are such entertaining pictures as those presented by 
corporation lawyers constantly endeavoring to find ways of 
dodging the law, of evading a prescriptive answerableness for 
corporate action. If you think only in terms of law, this is a 
form of irresponsibility sanctified by the high tradition of legal 
conduct and characterizing the practice of our best legal minds 
—among which those on the Supreme Court may occasionally 
be counted. But it can also be described as a form of responsi- 
bility znalogous to the endeavor of the workingman to set up 
also his code. For the law-dodger often is simply seeking to 
negate the rigidities of a social rule analogous to the regulations 
of the military code; he is trying to offset the retardation which 
established rule imposes upon life. It is now more or less widely 
recognized, even among ecclesiastics, that life just will change, 
law or no law 

Indeed, let me repeat, platitudinously but necessarily, that 
life is change. Life is constant modification of habits, of atti- 
tudes, and of instruments and agencies whose employments de- 
termine the making of habits and attitudes. And this modifi- 
cation keeps on regardless of the inert and static corpus of prin- 
ciples, a corpus of which the apotheosis, outside of dogmatic 
religion, is a written constitution. Inevitably the corpus must 
be conformed to the processes of life. 

The intriguing contrast between the Constitution of the 
United States and our American practice—not merely our legal 
but our whole social and political practice—is an apt illustra- 
tion of responsibility as a human relation. It is, for example, a 
fundamental constitutional doctrine, designed to safeguard pri- 
vate rights and public welfare, that the executive, the judicial, 
and the legislative functions of government should be abso- 
lutely separate. And so they seem. The houses of Congress and 
the presidency and the judiciary make three separate and dis- 
tinct instruments of government and always did. But the ef- 
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fective controls of government do not lie in the checks and bal- 
ances of each of these with the others. Until recently the effec- 
tive controls of government were, to a considerable extent, in 
the decision of the Supreme Court. They continue to reside 
also in the judgment of a number of commissions, of which the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Trade Commission, and the like are types. Func- 
tionally these commissions are at once legislative and execu- 
tive and judicial. To keep them somehow within the writ- 
ten law, legal fictions are created concerning the extension of 
the executive power, or the dignity of courts, or similar tosh. 
Actually, they are nowise within the law. They signalize a radi- 
cal change in the fabric of the American governmental structure. 
Industry made this change. Because of the industrialization of 
the nation’s economy there has grown up underneath the facade 
of constitutional government—which, some believe, becomes 
more and more of a facgade, more and more ritual and ineffica- 
cious—an operational substructure whose form is ultimately 
adjusted to the persons who are the present holders of power in 
the national economy—that is, to the managements of industry 
and finance and their like. We live very largely under an ordi- 
nation, with the obligations and responsibilities thereby im- 
posed on us, of administrative groups who are judicial and legis- 
lative and executive at the same time. The reader can list the 
agencies for himself. 

The survival of the Constitution in relation to this genuine 
change of living practice, in relation to this genuine change in 
the incidence of responsibility, makes of the Constitution an 
ambiguous instrument—sometimes living tool and sometimes 
theological rule. “‘Preserving”’ and “obeying”’ the Constitution 
is made the chief article of one sect of the national religion. Now 
that conditions render its literal upholding a dubious effort, 
everybody—from the president of the United States to the last 
heaven-directed infant in a parochial kindergarten—is called 
upon to swear to uphold it. Those who issue the call are not 
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merely persons who ar2 primarily responsible for the actual 
movements of the nation’s business—for financing, managing, 
manufacturing, buying, selling, educating; through their law- 
yers, those persons simply employ allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion as a tool to insure their own violations of it. But the con- 
spicuous, the passionate ‘“‘upholders”’ are especially the bene- 
ficiaries of ‘‘business as usual” who are afraid of losing their 
benefices. They have been told the Constitution is their se- 
curity, and their benefices seem to be guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. Actually such guaranty as obtains may be due to the 
violations of the Constitution embodied in these various com- 
missions and boards which carry on economic government. 
Does not, then, the rentier’s attitude convert the Constitution 
into a religious rule—very like, if you please, the ecclesiastic’s 
corpus of responsibilities as listed in his catechism? A religious 
rule insisting on a type of behavior which, if consistently carried 
out, would come into sharp conflict with the actual social and 
economic dynamic of the national enterprise? 

What happens in our United States is not confined to the 
United States. It happens everywhere. It happens wherever 
the state of the industrial arts requires a behavior tangent to, 
or in contradiction of, the prescriptions of the political or theo- 
logical codes. The tangency and contradiction give rise to par- 
adoxes. Thus, we find our devout Constitutionalists, our 100 
per cent Americans, our sons and daughters of the Revolutions, 
praying for a Mussolini, even for a Hitler or a Stalin, to preserve 
them from the changes they fear. We find our speculative social 
philosophers descanting upon “the coming American fascism”’ 
and upon “managerial revolutions.” The rentiers imagine that 
the military conception of responsibility executed and actually 
carried out in dictatorships is good. Their fantasy identifies dic- 
tator with the Constitution, as they wish it to be. As Thyssen 
learned, such wishful thinking is suicidal. Dictators are imposers 
of responsibility in the military sense, and they accomplish their 
imposition by means of military violence. But, against a new 
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prescriptive Fascist or Communist code we find automatically 
opposed the living organizations of responsibilities between in- 
dividuals and associations wherein consists the enduring national 
life of states. Actual living proceeds as a clash and a compromise 
and a compenetration which modifies the imposed rule. Be- 
side the historic Italian localism and particularism, the Fascist 
discipline still makes a great superficial noise and little else. 
Beside the peasant mores in Russia the Communist faith at- 
tenuates into a rule of religion. Beside the customary authori- 
tarian ways of Germany, now crystallized into the Nazi social- 
ism, actual democratism becomes a dangerous political heresy, 
punished with death. There, as anywhere, the texture of re- 
sponsibility is woven by the processes of life, which sabotages 
all the ready-made and rolls its own. 

Each moment the incidence and the quality of responsibility 
alter; each moment, in each place, at each time, it deviates 
anew, as instant and particularized and specific as an individual 
character. Only as a word is responsibility universal. As a fact, 
it is an event that happens in the life of this or that particular 
individual. It consists in the establishment of a felt relation to 
other people at a specific place under specific circumstances 
and at a given time. And then it happens again, and the second 
time it happens it is somehow different in form. The whole con- 
stellation which defines it may have been modified—perhaps 
even transformed into a system opposed to the first. Without 
a study of the specific instances nothing of any importance can 
be said of responsibility. 

Mostly, we use “responsibility” and its variants to designate 
a trait of character. We say of one person: “‘He is irresponsible. 
I don’t trust him’’; of another: “He is a responsible person. I 
can believe what he says.”’ Well, to whom is this one irrespon- 
sible, that one responsible? Must we, when we so use “respon- 
sible,” be either talking nonsense or mean by “responsibility” 
something which refers to a traditional code of obligations? The 
person of whom we are talking may be entirely a stranger. We 
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may never have met him. We may know of him only by hear- 
say, and yet say: “He is responsible.” What do we actually 
mean? Does not this consist in what we are going to do about 
it, in the activity that carries it out? If we do nothing, we mean 
nothing. That which we do defines and establishes what we 
mean by a phrase. Usually, when we say, “This is a responsible 
person,” we mean we are disposed to trust him; we mean that 
we will feel secure with regard to his words and his deeds. Is 
there anything else that we are likely to mean? We believe that 
here is something solid, with a specific and unelusive identity, 
on which we can put our hands, to which we can return with a 
relative degree of certainty that it will be then much the same 
as it was the first time we saw it, or, if there are any changes, 
that those changes will all be “present and accounted for.” 

Again, to attribute responsibility is to lay a claim upon him 
who is answerable and to endow him who can call for answer 
with the power to grant or to impose both rewards and punish- 
ments. Rewards and punishments figure largely in theology. 
There the conception “responsible” is judicial. A criminal is 
“responsible” in the sense that he is held worthy of praise and 
blame, of rewards and punishments and the like; and a saint 
is “responsible” in no other sense. Regarding both saint and 
criminal, you believe that each is a personality, a character that 
can be defined as a cause of certain changes in your world, and 
that these changes can be attributed to this cause and to no 
other, that there is nothing uncertain and elusive about its 
being the cause of those changes. Here, responsibility is a guar- 
anty of a certain type of social security. It is the attribution— 
often presumably the infallible attribution—of causes in the 
social process. 

On the other hand, take the point of view of the person who 
is “responsible.” To him, “responsibility”’ means a different set 
of traits. For one thing, it designates the scope and the range 
of activities that he—or anybody else as an individual—is de- 
fined by. “Your responsibilities” is the collective name for the 
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institutional and personal field of your interests and activities. 
The terms “responsibility,” ‘‘activity,”’ and “interest’’ are here 
interchangeable. They name the things for whose growth and 
security you feel yourself answerable. In a certain sense they 
are you. Let anyone take them away from you and you feel be- 
littled and degraded. You feel as if your personality had been 
robbed and lessened. Let anyone try to add to your responsi- 
bilities, to lay more charges upon you, then you feel a little ill 
at ease. They come to you as more burden, which you won’t 
altogether willingly accept, even when their tender is a promo- 
tion. They make you afraid, somewhat. You don’t like to be 
separated from the responsibilities you have, feeling that an 
endeavor to do so is a sort of insuit; and you don’t quite like 
to increase those that you already carry, feeling that this is a 
sort of danger. There is probably not a single person who, at 
one time or another, has not felt so about charges and obliga- 
tions that are put upon him and for which he becomes answer- 
able, or charges and obligations which are withdrawn from his 
domain. 

Actual responsibility is ambivalent, from the standpoint both 
of the individuals who are held, or feel themselves, ‘‘responsi- 
ble” and of the individuals who call for the response. 

Individuals! These are the core of the “‘problem”’ of responsi- 
bility: What is an individual? What are you? Called upon sud- 
denly to define yourself, what answer could you give? Auto- 
matically, you would say your name. But what is a name? 
You mention your father and mother, the Mayflowers or sham- 
rocks, the shields of David or cornflowers in your ancestry. You 
could say you are an Elk, a Mason, a Republican, a Ku Kluxer, 
a Roman Catholic, a citizen of the United States, of Commu- 
nist Russia or Nazi Germany or Fascist Italy or feudal Japan. 
And after you have exhausted the list of your associations and 
activities you would still be far from having defined what you 
are. You never would have stated the specific quality that 
makes you—-you—and distinguishes you from everyone else. 
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Point out an individual; he is what he is by virtue of his indi- 
viduality; and his individuality is precisely that part of him 
which definition does not embrace. Take all the textbooks on 
physiology, hygiene, and psychology, the Bertillon systems and 
the identification expertise; take all the novels, all the histories, 
all the other forms of description of human behavior, and focus 
them on any given individual. You will note identifications; 
you will say: “Yes, this trait is thus and that trait is so. Here 
are blue eyes, brown eyes, nose long or short, round head or 
long head, long body and short legs, or long legs and short 
body ” You will make classifications one after another. 
Still the youness of you, that peculiar unique compenetration of 
singular and recurrent qualities wherein one man is different 
from every other man, different even from his identical twin— 
this is not to be found in any of the textbooks and cannot be 
stated even in a mathematical formula using all the variables 
an Einstein could invent. 

When you undertake to define an individual, you depend 
first of all on a perception of him, upon a living experience of 
him which is a dynamic relation to him. If you do not meet the 
individual face to face, you cannot know him. You may be the 
most expert psychologist in the world, the most sherlockholmes- 
ian or charliechanian detective, the most astute of all per- 
sonnel managers, you may be able to predict within twenty 
decimal points precisely what type and pattern certain move- 
ments of his will fall into; but, unless you have met him face to 
face, you won’t have known the individual any more than you 
have known the color red when you are thoroughly familiar 
with the motion and vibrations of the ether waves that are 
said to be the color’s physical equivalents. You have to see 
red to know it; you have to directly realize individuals to 
know them. 

In the end, social life is the shift and change in relations be- 
tween individualities (which are the changing but irreducibly 
unique units of the social structure). And because individuali- 
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ties are unique, the processes of life cannot be defined by desig- 
nating the individual. In definition he can function only as a 
point of reference for relations. He is located, not defined, by 
his relationships with other points. This is why descriptions 
only point to, only name or classify, but do not reveal the in- 
dividual. Always he appears as the center of a great variety 
of overlapping classes and associations, being at one and the 
same time a son and a husband, a Republican and a Catholic, 
a citizen of the United States, a member of the Elks or the 
Masons or the Ku Klux Klan, a member of a golf club and a 
manager of a clothing industry, a theatergoer, a believer in pro- 
hibition and the Bill of Rights, a believer in the Constitution 
and a member of Tammany Hall, and so on and on. He is 
designated by an indefinite series of groupings by which he lives 
and moves and has his being. Every term of definition you 
use—vocational, theological, or aesthetic, term of attraction or 
term of repulsion—is always a sign relating him with other 
people whom you believe to be categorically definable by a 
similar type of activity. 

Such relationships and associations define the individual’s 
allegiances and responsibilities. Overlapping in him and upon 
him, they set up his problem. It is this: How shall he keep these 
relationships—since every association is a rule of collective be- 
havior—with other people so compenetrated that his personal- 
ity will not be divided? How, for example, shall he insure 
himself against a conflict between his being a good citizen and 
a Republican, an honest politician and a Democrat, a believer 
in the spirit of the Constitution and a 100 per cent American, 
a go-getter and a lover of excellence, a prohibitionist and a man 
of culture, an America-Firster and a patriot, a Christian and a 
Christian Fronter, etc.? 

For the most part, we don’t find serious conflicts of respon- 
sibility arising. Some of those that do arise are inherent in the 
social structure. Certain jokes—for example, the mother-in-law 
joke—express a persistent type of conflict—the conflict between 
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a man as a son and a man as a husband, or a woman as a 
daughter and a woman as a wife. In such cases the social de- 
cision on conflicting responsibilities may fall on one side or the 
other. Ostensibly the social decision is against the mother-in- 
law and in favor of the husband. A wife’s responsibility is to 
her husband, and his mother-in-law is the joke. But in actual 
practice the decision may fall once on one side and again on 
the other, according to the contingencies of the specific situa- 
tion. In either case, society, within the framework of its more 
or less mobile structure, comes to a decision with respect to a 
responsibility. And this holds respecting every association. 
Each sets up for the individual a responsibility. His critical 
problem is to define and to fix a vantage-point amid the various 
processes of conflict and co-operation that compose social sym- 
biosis such that he may harmonize and orchestrate his respon- 
sibilities instead of having to choose one and reject another. 

Obviously, there will be one or more arrangements of associa- 
tion in which he finds himself more harmoniously placed than 
in others. These will be such as have become identified with his 
personality. For these, hence, he feels responsibility. These he 
will defend against all attacks, and these will command his al- 
legiance in any issue or split with other groups or associations. 
With regard to these, he feels himself “‘answerable.” Usually a 
man’s family ranks first among associations. Then comes his 
business. And then his other interests in progressively wider 
areas. 

The responsible businessman will behave in such a way as 
to lead every other organization of relationships toward the 
support of his business. Say he is in the oil business. Then he 
might behave in such a way as to bribe legislators, to acquire 
possession of large areas of the public domain free gratis, and 
so on, in order to make the oil business supreme. Since he lives 
with the oil business as the center and focus of his responsibili- 
ties, everything else must take its place with reference to the 
validity and growth of that. The nation, the church, and all 
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other groupings become instruments in the upkeep, the expan- 
sion, and the enrichment of the oil business. 

Of course, the responsibility might get turned round if the 
oilman’s country goes to war. Although one does not, in 1941 
any more than in 1917, hear, on the whole, of sacrifices of the 
needs of big business to the needs of the country, responsibility 
is susceptible to being shifted, in any crisis, to the national in- 
terest. Then, automatically, appropriate propaganda awakens 
patriotism. Then all the other interests and associations— 
called the family, the church, the union, the nation’s business, 
and so on—become, or at least are supposed to become, sec- 
ondary—secondary in the other fellow’s mind, anyhow. Even 
if we be conscientious objectors or Ham Fishes or Lawrence 
Dennises, we may take the claims of patriotism in wartime to 
be so insistent that ‘‘Our country, right or wrong,’’ becomes the 
formula upon which the whole system of allegiance to associa- 
tions gets defined. We decide to go to war even if we do not 
believe in the cause we are fighting for and abominate its prin- 
ciples. 

In peacetimes the locus of responsibility shifts back. Both 
practically and theoretically it falls now this way and now that, 
embracing now many groupings, now few. The conventional 
limit is the national interest. Patriotism has long been a suc- 
cessful rival to piety. Responsibility to God is often opposed 
by responsibility to country. Every war brings the conflict of 
responsibilities to ineluctable decision for someone. Consider: 
You are responsible to God for your neighbors. One of God’s 
Ten Commandments, I believe, is: “Thou shalt not kill.’’ But 
if you are a soldier in war, you must kill; if you don’t kill, you 
are a traitor to your country. Killing is your responsibility. 
Suppose that you are a conscientious objector and refuse to 
kill. Suppose that your allegiance to God with respect to killing 
is stronger than your allegiance to your country with respect 
to killing, then your country calls upon you to answer for the 
crime of not killing. It punishes you. And so, if it can, does 
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every other association which judges you to have failed in your 
responsibility to it. On the whole, when it comes to punish- 
ment, one has a better chance with God, providing God’s in- 
terest is not taken over by a society of men called a “church.” 


II 


So much by way of overture. Now let us turn to the particu- 
lar interest which today concerns employer even more than em- 
ployee—namely, the incidence of responsibility in industry. 

All industries taken together and specific industries consid- 
ered separately—industries such as the oil business, men’s 
clothing business, the cotton business, or the like—involve the 
same multiple modes of association, of interrelationship, as in- 
dividuals. A given plant is one item of a general collection in 
a single andustry, operating under different conditions in diff- 
erent parts of the country. The single industry counts as an 
item in the institutional total of industries composing the na- 
tional economy, much as a single plant counts in a single in- 
dustry. The national economy is a part of a collection of other 
institutions which together make up the complexus of our na- 
tional life. The national life, in so far as it engages in foreign 
trade, is a unit in an international economy. 

Now, in the modern conduct of business we find two tenden- 
cies, two policies. There is the primary competitive tradition: 
the endeavor, not to make better goods than one’s neighbors, 
not to set a single industrial standard of excellence in product 
for the whole industry, but to monopolize the market, to under- 

sell the neighbor, to get at any cost, by any means, a larger, 
wider market, a more rapid turnover, more profits, and so on, 
in an ever widening circle. Offsetting this is the other type of 
interest. This interest is still a comparatively novel stage in 
the history of American mass production. It treats the market- 
ing as secondary. It dwells upon the technological producing 
end; it tends toward the creation of standards, the achievement 
of quality, the refinement of commodities toward excellence. 
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It recognizes that quality honestly described grows its own 
market. 

Undoubtedly, every one’ of you can think of case after case 
in which a manager is called upon to identify himself with one 
of these interests as against another. The one he identifies him- 
self with becomes his responsibility. Take the oil problem, now 
again so critical. Some years ago there was a conflict in the oil 
business, headed up by the struggle between Mr. Rockefeller 
and Mr. Stewart, which made a case of this sort. Think of that 
conflict in terms of the confronted responsibilities and you see 
at once that nothing less was involved than the conception of 
the whole structure and function of the oil industry. Mr. Stew- 
art’s behavior embodied one view of holding and discharging 
responsibility in oil; Mr. Rockefeller’s embodied another. Mr. 
Stewart saw the oil industry as a pyramidal structure, whose 
apex consists of the stockholders, bondholders, and coupon- 
clippers. These persons receive the profits of the industry. Ab- 
sentee owners, they have no living contract with any level of 
the oil-exploiting organization, from Mr. Stewart and his board 
of directors down through the hierarchies of management and 
administration, to the rank and file of wageworkers whose place 
and status in the system are defined—subject to such restric- 
tions as a trade-union can impose—according to the traditional 
military or factory pattern. Responsibility is here a relation 
from below upward, and the ultimate responsibility is to the 
absentee owners. 

On the other hand, the oil industry is also one society in a 
more comprehensive association known as “the business of the 
nation.” And its relations to the nation’s business set up an- 
other range of possibilities—wider, more distributive, more com- 
plicated. Mr. Rockefeller felt himself to figure, gua director of 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, in both systems of re- 
sponsibility. He chose to be faithful to his responsibility to the 
integrity of the national business. Mr. Stewart, not ambigu- 
ously, chose to be faithful to his responsibility to the absentee 
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owners and defined that answerableness entirely in terms of 
dividends. Consequently, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Rockefeller 
could not agree that Mr. Stewart was of any value to the In- 
diana Company. I have no moral judgment to pass upon the 
behavior of either; but, while pointing out the conflict, it is 
difficult not te express a certain aesthetic preference. Although 
it is not logically inevitable that Mr. Rockefeller was right and 
that Mr. Stewart was wrong, or that Mr. Stewart was right and 
that Mr. Rockefeller was wrong, I confess to a weakness for 
Mr. Rockefeller’s view of responsibility. I have also a weakness 
for lemon pie and detective stories. These are private preju- 
dices for which I have at present no missionary ambitions. I 
shall not propose them as rules for other people. In a word, I 
deal with the differences between Mr. Stewart and Mr. Rocke- 
feller not as a moralist prescribing rules and pushing prefer- 
ences but as an analyst of behavior describing conduct and 
tracing consequences. The behaviors under discussion offer apt 
specimens of a certain type of conflict, within the confines of 
one industry, over the incidence of responsibility. Once more, 
the oil industry is the field of such a conflict, calling for analo- 
gous choices. So are the metallurgical industries, the mining in- 
dustry, and many others. 

Analysis could go much further. Let us, however, rather con- 
sider two cases, chosen this time from the labor side. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America is an extremely in- 
teresting trade-union, especially rich in issues regarding respon- 
sibility. This union, like others, began its career as a battle 
formation. Trade-unions generally begin as battle formations. 
The employees of some business or other get tired, or begin to 
feel that they ought to be tired, of being responsible to a man- 
agement which is not responsible to them. They feel hurt and 
exploited. Their feelings accumulate to the point where they 
overflow in action. Then the employees automatically seek a 
catharsis of their feelings. Their endeavors at catharsis culmi- 
nate often in the type of association we nowadays call “trade- 
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unions.”’ Once thus associated, the employees ever after fight to 
impose responsibilities on the management. Correct employer 
usage requires that this employee effort should be described as 
selfishness and as a failure in responsibility. How the effort is 
thereby distinguished from the behavior of other associations 
not employee is not said. 

To return to our tailors, however. The Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers developed as a battle formation. They were what 
was called a “militant union.’’ Their theory of industrial or- 
ganization and industrial responsibility was articulate and 
“radical”; many of their members had ideas usually known as 
“‘socialist.”” In the course of time, against the opposition of the 
American Federation of Labor as well as the men’s clothing 
manufacturers, the organization of men’s clothing workers won 
their place in the clothing industry. They set up a certain work- 
ing relation with the managements of the clothing industry. 
Because they had made of themselves a strong union, they put 
upon the manufacturers the necessity of associating themselves 
in a manufacturers’ union. Because of this, again, the cut- 
throat competition characterizing the men’s clothing industry 
gave way to a more co-operative pattern of behavior. The as- 
sociation of clothing manufacturers—especially, for example, in 
Chicago, where the development was most characteristic—be- 
gan as an instrument of collective barga‘ning. Its first responsi- 
bility was to negotiate with the union. Negotiation had, among 
its consequences, the need to take under consideration the spe- 
cific responsibilities of the shop. 

The shop is where the work is being done. What the workman 
does, how he does it, how quickly, how the foreman behaves, 
what the workmen do to each other—these and all the addi- 
tional items which make up the course of the daily routine in a 
tailor shop, generate the issues which the responsible officials 
are expected to decide and the alternatives of action they are 
expected to choose between. Hence, representatives of the man- 
ufacturers negotiating with the union found themselves com- 
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pelled by the situation to take up, during the negotiations, 
problems of management, problems of quality and standards, 
and other such matters. In time there developed, out of a re- 
lationship which was practically an armed neutrality, a mere 
balance of power, a compenetration of the responsibilities of the 
managers and of the union. There grew up, not without occa- 
sional bitter strikes, a co-operative life which partly supple- 
mented and partly displaced the struggle of servant against 
master. 

The seed of this co-operation was the fact that the union had 
been able to impose responsibilities on the employer. A phase 
of its growth was the transformation of the initial competitive 
pattern by the addition of new functions to the union. Interest 
expanded from some particular gain in wages, some particular 
decrease in hours, and so on, to the upkeep of the industry as a 
whole. Sidney Hillman said at one of the conventions of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers: “The worker is the industry.” 
For an American labor leader this is a really revolutionary dis- 
covery, a kind of Einsteinian upheaval in the business of mak- 
ing clothing, even as it would be in the business of mining coal. It 
is not the whole truth, but it is true enough to have brought home 
to the union the fact that the condition of the industry as a 
whole is a prime concern of the union—in fact, a far more im- 
portant concern of the union than of the manufacturers them- 
selves. For the manufacturers own other sources of income; 
they can live without the shops. The clothing workers cannot. 
Not their property, but their lives, are invested in the shops. 
The upkeep of the shops therefore becomes the paramount union 
interest. To maintain the integrity of the industry and to de- 
velop and prosper it becomes the main objective of union pol- 
icy. In recent years instances recurred where the union stepped 
into failing shops, carried through financial and technological 
reorganization, and arranged rates and hours and all that so as 
to keep the employer solvent, his shop going, and its own mem- 
bers employed. 
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The logical upshot would be autonomous union management, 
and this culmination could once be observed in Milwaukee. In 
that town a manufacturer broke his agreement with the union 
and locked out the employees. For some time a strike was con- 
ducted on orthodox lines. Then the union got tired of orthodox 
lines. It took a floor in the old Pabst brewery and laid it out 
as a shop for the production of clothing on contract. The layout 
and production methods were the last word in clothing manu- 
facture. All the strikers were at work again. And the business 
was run at a smaller cost and with greater satisfaction to all 
concerned than it had been under employer management. 

Review the history of the men’s clothing industry in the 
United States since 1919 and you will find that the circumfer- 
ence of responsibility constantly spreads, though against ter- 
rific resistance; that conflict tends to give way to co-operation; 
that with the interaction of the groups the range of an origi- 
nally narrow loyalty widens until the object of the feeling of 
responsibility is a collection of associations as comprehensive 
as the industry. The field is interdependent, but of course there 
is a limit. It is easy to feel responsible to the universe and to 
God because those responsibilities are less coercive than are 
immediate ones. You rarely feel under compulsion to do any- 
thing about God and the universe; and, if and when you do, 
you go into the ministry and become responsible for a church. 
But it is quite another matter to feel responsibility to a priest, 
a father, a teacher, a traffic cop, a foreman, a sergeant, or any- 
body near at hand, who can be an observable cause of things 
happening—and happening to you. There you have to act. Re- 
sponsibility is actual in the actual situation which calls for de- 
cision. The significance of how and when a decision is made lies 
in the number and variety of the associations that serve, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, but especially unconsciously, as speci- 
fiers of the decisions. The orchestration of each unit with the 
others makes all the rationality such decisions can possess, and 
it is a consequence, not a ground. Ultimately, these associa- 
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tions provide all that is available as definition of the personality 
who makes the decision. He is as great and as competent as 
the number and variety of the different interests which are 
orchestrated together as his responsibility. These, together 
with the man’s life-story, make the first foundation for his be- 
ing responsible. The second consists of what I like to call his 
nersonality-image. 

The personality-image is an extraordinarily powerful factor 
in determining the incidence of responsibility. For no man 
merely is. Every man is always becoming. So long as we live, 
we become—become different. We grow up, and we grow old. 
Growing up, we enter into a great many activities and func- 
tions; we become carpenters or clergymen, soldiers or school- 
masters, engineers or poets; we become husbands, wives, fathers, 
mothers. Almost any word you choose is the name for some- 
thing that we have become and have stopped being, or that 
we are in the process of becoming and look forward to being. 
And it is by the orchestration, the weaving-together of all these 
diverse becomings which compose a biography, that a person- 
ality is generated. And in this process, looking forward is per- 
haps the most important activity. No personality is both alive 
and complete at any given moment. The dead are complete, 
but the living de facto have their finish still before them. While 
alive, their finish is the personality-image they are endeavoring 
to realize. 

The personality-image projects selected lines of growth to- 
ward attainment, toward fulfilment, toward that selfhood 
which a man in his secret heart believes and hopes to become 
for himself. If a businessman is candid with himself, he will 
find, on such an occasion as he has a little time for self-examina- 
tion, that he cherishes a personality-image. Some managers, 
some groups of managers, may have an unconscious fantasy of 
themselves as Napoleon. They may enjoy the feel of making 
soldier-like decisions about this, that, or the other thing, of 
signing orders, attending to having them executed. These are 
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of the go-getter type. They embody the current conception of 
the successful businessman. The fantasy of other administra- 
tors may be all toward paternity. Their father-image may be 
an alternative of the Napoleonic image, expressing a more be- 
nevolent attitude but with always the same essential monarchi- 
cal relations. Businessmen so fancying themselves imagine 
that they are related to other people as fathers are related to 
children; that they are figures in commanding positions giving 
orders, providing benefits, and being gratefully loved for the 
orders and the benefits that they command. Still others—there 
are not many—look upon themselves and their roles in the 
image of comrade or teacher. I know of a gentleman who was 
the head of a small industry in Indiana, unique of its kind, a 
highly co-operative organization, who imagined himself in the 
latter role. There are not so many like him as the national 
economy could endure. There was a clothing manufacturer in 
Cincinnati called “Golden Rule’’ Nash. His sense of responsi- 
bility seems to have supported itself with a theological rationali- 
zation. But when he first became conspicuous he was operating 
under the impulsion of a father-image. Because of contact first 
combative, finally co-operative, with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers—a contact made late in his career—his personal- 
ity-image was modified from father to that of comrade and 
teacher. Before the unionization of his plant, his paternity had 
been more Roman than American, but he turned out to be a 
better comrade than father. Among American industrialists, 
Henry Ford, the Detroit automobile manufacturer, has been, 
of course, the notorious pretender to the father-image. Every- 
one can think of a good many other images which define the 
roles that men throughout their lives enact. But these two will 
serve to illustrate the theme for the purpose in hand. 

Now, there is not a man alive who does not cherish his par- 
ticular personality-image. It sets up in each individual the 
tendency to choose for responsibility those associations where, 
by his action, he can dramatize himself into the sort of being 
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he in his secret heart would like to live as. An executive, when 
called upon to make a decision, seems to an onlooker to be de- 
ciding “rationally.”” Actually he will not be deciding in logical 
terms at all. The small boy in him will be saying, “Here is a 
chance for me to win like Napoleon,” and on this image he 
makes his decision. Other executives will try to emulate father. 
Others, perhaps, baby. Others Buddha. All tend to assimilate 
the heroes of their faith and class to the type of conventional 
personality-image which they themselves emulate. This emu- 
lation seems to me the hidden drive which transformed the 
ancient and sacred image, Jesus, in the book called The Man 
Nobody Knows, into the figure of a go-getter of the business of 
advertising. Jesus Christ, the twentieth-century businessman! 
True, in the nonindustrial world of his lifetime Christ’s way of 
doing business, even according to twentieth-century standards, 
was not precisely successful. But because the expression “‘Jesus 
Christ” is a concretion of early traditional sacred values, is a 
summation of past responsibilities, and because Christ is iden- 
tified with what is conventionally regarded as the best type of 
person, the business-like essentials of the Fords, the Morgans, 
the Rockefellers, the Stewarts, and their like are taken by this 
writer for the originals of today’s Jesus. The personality-image 
thus created is the projection, not of the self which the creator 
is, but of the self he wants to be, into situations requiring de- 
termination by decisions—into those situations, that is, for 
which he believes himself answerable. Men do well to be wary 
of their personality-images. If often they are the soul of their 
responsibilities, they are also, hardly less often, betrayed by 
them. 

You now have before you what, in my view, are the essentials 
of responsibility. Responsibility calls for no revelation from on 
high to set it up. It arises wherever human beings make claims 
one upon the other, and it is a function of the conditions under 
which the claims are made. Taking responsibility is admitting 
a claim, accepting an obligation. The taking may be forced or 
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free. Its validity cannot be decided in advance. Validity varies 
with the range of the interests involved, with their intensity, 
and with the consequences sought and secured or missed. Ulti- 
mately, validity lies in the conscience of the individual. Thus, 
for Mr. Stewart responsibility began and ended in the divi- 
dends; for Mr. Rockefeller it culminated in the good opinion of 
the world. As between dividends and the good opinion of the 
world, the choice is simple if the alternatives are sharp—if, for 
example, you don’t need the dividends and do desire the good 
opinion. It is confused if you do need the dividends and the 
eye of the world is not so close upon you, but upon you still. 
Your problem, your responsibility, then, is to reconcile the con- 
flicting interests. Are you Anonymous, Esq., your responsibil- 
ity is simple and clear. But if you are well known, if you figure 
significantly in many associations, your responsibilities are am- 
biguous and not easy to determine. You cannot tell in advance 
what the consequences will be of choosing this and not that. 
Therefore, the only guide to your choice is the character of the 
specific means you can use to secure the ends you desire. 

As a rule, ends are given and are more or less taken for granted. 
They are bespoken by our animal needs and our social wants; 
the democratic traditions have certain words for them: “life,” 
“liberty,” “‘the pursuit of happiness.”’ Dividends, prestige, and 
honor are treated as ends because they are believed to be com- 
ponents of these larger democratic ends, which we ascribe to 
each human individual as the specific center of his singularity 
and struggle. The end is generated by the means. The end 
either continues and embodies the means as their unfolding 
consequence or is consumed by them as their contingent effect. 
Dividends, for example, appear to be so different and distinct 
from the means by which they may be obtained that there seems 
to be no qualitative relation between them. Nor does this hold 
for dividends alone. It holds for so many other desiderata of 
life that the relation between ends and means is often summed 
up in the well-knowing churchly dictum, ‘The end justifies the 
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means”’: in order to save a soul, bear false witness, torture and 
burn a body; in order to gather dividends, employ cutthroat 
competition, reduce free men to mere numbered units of labor, 
divert the public domain from the public interest, make use of 
the schemes and stratagems of monopoly, in order to get the 
golden eggs kill the goose. Such means may enable the realiza- 
tion of the end only once and then never again. They are all 
like John Stuart Mill’s “engagement by which a person should 
sell himself, or allow himself to be sold as a slave.” Such an en- 
gagement, Mill points out, is in most civilized countries “null 
and void.” For, although what a man so chooses may be to 
him desirable, his act ends the liberty it asserts; 

by selling himself for a slave he abdicates his liberty; he foregoes any 
future use of it, beyond that single act. He therefore defeats, in his own 
case, the very purpose which is the justification of allowing him to dispose 
of himself. He is no longer free; but is thenceforth in a position which has 
no longer the presumption in his favor that would be afforded by his 
voluntarily remaining in it. The principle of freedom cannot require that 
he should be free not to be free. 


What holds for freedom holds with no lesser force for salvation, 
for honor, and for dividends. In human life and its enterprises 
the relationship between ends and means is dynamic and con- 
sequential. The means enter into the end they are employed 
for; they are not external to their end but are intrinsic to its 
traits and quality, serving either to nourish and enlarge it as 
their consequence or to starve and ultimately or instantly to 
destroy it. 

Let us concede that profits and dividends are the end, the 
chief end and lawfully the chief end, which business enterprise 
seeks. Let us concede that the management of men, machines, 
and materials is a means to this end. Does it not then follow 
that, if management chooses one course, it may produce divi- 
dends once, twice, thrice, and then never again? That the 
means, having the character for which Thorstein Veblen used 
the word “‘business-like,”’ tends to vitiate and to defeat the end 
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management sought to serve? That it starves to death the goose 
that lays the golden eggs? Does it not follow that, if manage- 
ment chooses another method with men, machines, and ma- 
terials—a method, say, of which the practice in the men’s gar- 
ment industry provides hints and indications—the flow of 
profits and dividends is assured by the free orchestration of 
men, machines, and materials into a community of the industry 
in which each member sustains and works with the others so 
that each is nourished and grows? Management is bad when it 
concentrates upon ends and justifies any means on their behalf. 
Management is good when it concentrates upon the means 
without which the ends are frustrate and meaningless. What 
has recently been called “the managerial revolution” is, in fact, 
an old story in the struggle for an industrial economy of freedom 
and abundance. Veblen called attention to it nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. But it was his faith that management would 
make itself responsible for means and thus assure the freedom 
and abundance all men desire. His faith has been confirmed by 
the findings regarding what, in fact, is the psychology of re- 
sponsibility and responsiveness of men and women to their 
work and to one another, by investigation at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. Managements in Amer- 
ica owe it to their survival as Americans and to the upkeep and 
improvement of the American way of life not to disregard this 
faith and these findings. They are that, in the national econ- 
omy, as in the politics of the nation, the root of responsibility 
is equal liberty. 


NEw SCHOOL For SOCIAL RESEARCH 
New York City 
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THe WorKS OF GERRARD WINSTANLEY. Edited by George H. Sabine. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1940. Pp. viiit696. $5.00. 


Professor Sabine has made available, in excellently edited texts, the 
principal works of that quixotic seventeenth-century reformer, Gerrard 
Winstanley. These pamphlets, most of which were published during the 
critical years 1649 and 1650, have long been scarce, with the result that 
Winstanley’s thought has received but slight attention from the historians 
of thought. The editor has likewise provided a careful introductory essay 
which attempts to place Winstanley’s ideas in the confused context of 
English thought during the troubled months that followed upon the execu- 
tion of the king. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sabine has been able to add almost nothing to our 
knowledge of Winstanley’s career in Lancashire and in London. Nor has 
he been able to throw much additional light on the extremely important 
problem of this brooding radical’s relations with the other revolutionary 
theorists of the period. Winstanley, who was born at Wigan in 1609, wasa 
member of a family in humble circumstances. He removed to London, 
where he engaged in trade for some years. After suffering severe reverses 
in business during the Civil War, he undertook, in a series of hastily com- 
posed and wretchedly printed pamphlets, to sketch the design for a revo- 
lutionary settlement of the constitution, to propose an anarchical theory 
of religious individualism, and to lend warm support to sweeping social 
and economic reforms. 

Perhaps too much emphasis has been placed on Winstanley’s attempt 
in 1649 to set up a small community on the common land on St. George’s 
Hill, Surrey. Though there were communistic aspects to his thought and 
practice, it should be remarked that Winstanley’s dramatic and illegal 
action was principally inspired by the normal instinct of radical sectaries 
to withdraw from society. Moreover, his attempt to secure possession of 
the commons on St. George’s Hill enjoyed the intellectual support of many 
more responsible men of this period, who vigorously maintained that all 
uncultivated land should be made available to the poor. 

Mr. Sabine’s criticism of Winstanley’s thought is at once sound and 
temperate. He realizes that Winstanley belonged to an eccentric fringe 
of English thought which was for a few years highly articulate but which 
failed to influence substantially the development of English politics during 
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the Commonwealth and Protectorate or, for that matter, the structure of 
English ideas. During periods of serious political dislocation, when the 
normal disciplines are relaxed, strange, exotic, and unbalanced move- 
ments, based upon the most tenuous support, are likely to appear. But 
the historian of ideas is deceived when he mistakes novelty for importance; 
prescience for the stuff from which history creates itself. It should be 
borne in mind in assessing Winstanley’s thought that many of his associ- 
ates were unbalanced, several of them were dangerous incendiaries whom 
the long-suffering Cromwell had finally to suppress, and all the amorphous 
group of radicals to which Winstanley belonged were without much im- 
portance in the history of thought. 

Winstanley’s thought is chaotic—it is an incandescent eruption from a 
vigorous and occasionally brilliant mind. Though without formal educa- 
tion, Winstanley wrote in a pure and nervous prose which could on occa- 
sion rise to the level of poetry. But no ordered theory of the state, of 


society, or of religion can be gleaned from his pages. 
ee : W. K. JoRDAN 
University of Chicago 


LEFT-WING DEMOCRACY IN THE ENGLISH Civit War: A STUDY OF THE 
SociAL PHILOSOPHY OF GERRARD WINSTANLEY. By David W. Pete- 
gorsky. London: Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1940. Pp. 254. 7s. 6d. 

This slender volume is the result of a doctoral dissertation at the Uni- 
versity of London. It deals with the work of Gerrard Winstanley in the 
Digger Movement during the Puritan Revolution, which constitutes one 
of the most interesting chapters in the early history of socialism. Win- 
stanley was an unusual personality in an age of unusual personalities. 
Since his doctrines won few supporters, it is sometimes assumed that his 
work was of little importance. Dr. Petegorsky corrects this impression. 
Although the accent is agrarian, Winstanley’s Law of Freedom (1652) and 
The New Law of Righteousness (1649) are classics in the development of 
communism. Written in a period of revolutionary change and ferment, 
they make interesting reading today. 

Dr. Petegorsky prefaces his study of Winstanley with two chapters 
outlining the background of the English Civil War and the development 
of radical political thought during this period. These summaries should 
prove very helpful to anyone approaching the period for the first time, 
because they bring together material not always accessible in the ordinary 
library. Some readers, however, will feel that the author oversimplifies 
the economic and social background because of his socialist sympathies 
and the limitations of space. But this criticism does not detract from the 
general excellence and usefulness of the presentation. 
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In dealing with the actual “‘digging’’ on St. George’s Hill, Dr. Petegor- 
sky is resourceful in discovering bits of information not widely known; 
but he maintains a cautious and critical attitude in drawing inferences 
from them as to the personal activities of Winstanley and his associate, 
Everard. He indicates the very great extent to which Winstanley’s com- 
munism rested on the doctrine of ‘‘commonwealth,” that natural law 
gives to every individual an equal claim to preservation—a common claim 
to the soil as the source of human sustenance. Common ownership of land 
was the basis of individual freedom and social equality. No man, Win- 
stanley asserts in anticipation of Locke, can claim more land than he can 
work with his own hands “neither giving nor taking hire.”” His commu- 
nism is, as Dr. Petegorsky stresses, conceived not as the product of an in- 
evitable historical development but as the recognition of a basic principle 
of justice and morality. 

The author believes that The New Law of Righteousness marks the 
transition from Winstanley’s earlier mysticism to his more secular and 
rational point of view. Consequently, he stresses the occasions on which 
Winstanley identified God and Spirit with reason and based his argu- 
ments on prudential considerations. He rejects the suggestion that Win- 
stanley became, in later life, a Quaker. It may be that Dr. Petegorsky 
tends to exaggerate the contrast between Winstanley’s mysticism and 
rationalism. He does not exaggerate, however, when he st2es that Win- 
stanley’s political philosophy was less an integrated, doctrinal system 
than a series of “brilliant perceptions and profound insights.’’ The study 
concludes with an interesting comparison of Winstanley with Meslier and 
Babeuf, which succeeds in bringing out clearly his significance in the his- 
torical development of socialism. The book is well documented and con- 
tains a list of Digger writings and a bibliography but no index. 

GeorGE L. ABERNETHY 
University of South Dakota 


PHILOSOPHY AS A SCIENCE: ITS MATTER AND Its METHop. By C. J. 

Ducasse. New York: Oskar Piest, 1941. Pp. xvit+242. $3.00. 

From the point of view of clarity of presentation and originality of out- 
look, this book is almost unique in recent philosophy. In spite of its brev- 
ity and conciseness of expression, it contains only a minimum of technical 
jargon. The thesis is unmistakable and can be stated in a few words: The 
subject matter of philosophy is appraisals; the method is scientific. 

Appraisals are judgments of merit or worth asserted with regard to 
objects, events, or experiences. Such judgments, when they are spon- 
taneous (not deduced from any theory), particular (not inductions from 
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particular appraisals), and formulated (expressed in words and therefore 
testable by others than the appraiser himself), constitute the primitive 
facts for philosophy. Thinking of the kind which we call ‘‘philosophical”’ 
arises when appraisals conflict with one another or are otherwise subjected 
to doubt. The task of philosophy is to devise by means of the scientific 
method a theoretical structure which will serve not only to explain (i.e., to 
permit the deduction of) the given spontaneous appraisals which gave rise 
to the theorizing activity in the first place but also to predict other ap- 
praisals which prove later to be confirmable. More specifically, this pro- 
cedure involves an inductive stage in which from particular appraisals a 
generalization (e.g., ‘‘Stealing is wrong’’) is derived and then a theorizing 
stage in which a conceptual structure, essentially definitional in character 
(e.g., ‘‘ ‘Wrong’ is anything which is forbidden by God as stated in the 
Bible’’), is constructed. This theory is then tested in terms of its capacity 
to explain all the individual’s known spontaneous approvals and dis- 
approvals, and in terms of its capacity to predict other appraisals, not 
taken into consideration in the original formulation of the theory. 

Theoretical knowledge of this sort is what is commonly called ‘‘wis- 
dom.”’ It should not be confused with something which looks very much 
like it, and which may be called ‘‘empirical wisdom.” This latter knowl- 
edge is the knowledge of norms obtained through mere inductive general- 
ization, without the aid of the theorizing activity. It has the same limita- 
tions that a science has which confines itself to empirical generalizations 
and rules of thumb. Such wisdom concerns only stereotyped situations 
of a relatively simple kind. Its principles are vague and fail of application 
in critical cases. True wisdom, on the contrary, which is the theoretical 
knowledge based on such inductive generalizations, is a long-run wisdom. 
It covers unusual and complicated situations and is adequate even in the 
case of a conflict of norms. Philosophy is the search for such wisdom. 
Philosophical engineering is the application of the knowledge of norms to 
the control of activities. 

Such a view of philosophy is certainly clean cut and definite, and it is 
very appealing because of its simplicity. So far as the normative disci- 
plines are concerned, it seems quite adequate. But what about meta- 
physics? This also, according to the author, is about appraisals. The 
primitive facts of metaphysics are spontaneous judgments of the form “‘x 
is real,” “‘y is unreal.’’ Furthermore, to say that anything is real is merely 
to express an interest in that thing—“real’’ is synonymous with “‘interest- 
ing.” Hence the task of metaphysics is to construct a theoretical edifice 
which will integrate all such judgments and thus present us with a con- 
ception of the nature of reality. 
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I question whether this identification of reality and interest is true if it 
is to be taken as a statement of historical fact, and I doubt whether it 
would prove convenient if it were to be taken as a mere proposal as to the 
use of words. The world of appearance has always been and will always be 
an object of interest for the metaphysician, and it does not become real by 
virtue of that fact. The distinction between reality and unreality is one 
which is based on the characters of things entirely apart from human 
interest. It is not that the metaphysician is interested in reality and dis- 
interested in unreality; rather he is interested in the kind of world which 
permits such a distinction to arise. 

Such an objection, however, even supposing it to be sound, is not fatal 
to the author’s position. Metaphysics could be included among the philo- 
sophical disciplines merely by making it derivative rather than primitive. 
It would then not itself be concerned with appraisals but would be part of 
the theoretical structure required to explain appraisals. The author ad- 
mits that the derivative part of philosophy is the more technical, and 
there would seem to be no objection to identifying metaphysics com- 
pletely with this theoretical aspect. 

In view of the author’s emphasis on the identity of the philosophic and 
the scientific methods—an identity which is revealed in a number of 
significant aspects—it is somewhat surprising that he finds an important 
dissimilarity between the two in one phase where, I should suppose, a 
further identity could be found. In the case of philosophy, he points out, 
a given spontaneous judgment may come to be repudiated because it is 
incongruous with a theory which has already been shown to explain a 
number of other such judgments. Thus a fact may be abandoned in favor 
ofa theory. This is possible because in matters of appraisal there is such a 
thing as changing one’s judgment. But, he insists, nothing of this kind is 
possible in science, where the facts are not matters of appraisal at all. But 
this neglects entirely the possibility of being mistaken about facts. While 
it is true that the facts of science cannot be changed, our judgments of such 
facts can be and often are changed. Often it is theory which compels us to 
make such a change, and theory thus becomes regulative over fact. An 
intense worship of fact frequently impedes the development of science. 
Newton, it will be recalied, delayed publishing his theory of gravitation 
because predictions from it based on the only available information con- 
cerning the earth’s radius and the distance between the earth and the 
moon were not confirmed. Later computations by Picard showed this 
information to have been erroneous. 

Regardless of whether one agrees or disagrees with the author—the 
clarity of the author’s style makes it easy to point out precisely where one 
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is in agreement and where one is in disagreement—there can be no ques- 
tion about the importance of such a book. Philosophers have often criti- 
cized scientists for failure to study the philosophy of their subjects. But, 
strangely enough, philosophers have been reluctant to study the philoso- 
phy of philosophy. This book is a significant and worth-while contribu- 


tion to that study. 
A. CoRNELIUS BENJAMIN 


University of Chicago 


THE MysTERIOUS SCIENCE OF THE Law. By Daniel J. Boorstin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. xviiit++257. $3.00. 


Historical analyses depend for their merit and interest more upon the 
astuteness of the analyzer than upon the excellence of the subject an- 
alyzed. As an analyst, Mr. Boorstin displays unusual subtlety of dis- 
crimination. This book is intrinsically well worth reading in order to ob- 
serve analysis performed with nicely balanced judgment, clear percep- 
tion of basic factors, and careful documentation of inferences. 

Over and above the interest in Mr. Boorstin’s dialectical dexterity, 
there is here a most informative historical evaluation of the thought, 
work, and influence of that Gargantuan figure of Anglo-American legal 
theory and practice—Blackstone. The Commentaries are now known 
more by name than by sight; their influence, however, is but slowly 
abridged in our legal system. For those not directly acquainted with the 
consistency and inconsistency of Blackstone’s systematization of law, 
this book will prove a readable and useful summary and evaluation. 

The intricacy of pattern which alone can explain a work such as Black- 
stone’s Commentaries is unraveled and re-woven by Boorstin in a pan- 
orama of the historical factors which find embodiment in this great corpus 
of the English law. He indicates the effect of history, of concepts of 
nature and natural law, of religion and theology, the necessity felt to 
point out the sublime aesthetic quality of order in the law, the appeal to 
common sense—in short, the resolution by Blackstone of the apparently 
conflicting explanations of law as natural, divine, common sense, and 
fairly rigid, as over against the necessity of demonstrating its reasonable- 
ness, logic, scientific exactness and clarity, and progressive quality. To 
enhance the confusion, there is present also that notion of the law as a 
sublime and unfathomable grandeur of complexity which renders ‘t more 
mysterious than scientific. 

Boorstin’s own method of analysis derives from an effort to see clearly 
the function of reason as argument in support of values already accepted. 
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There is nothing diabolical or unfair in Blackstone’s, or anyone’s, enlisting 
the processes of reason to encourage general acceptance of what he considers 
ultimate values. .... Indeed, I might say that any student of society who felt 
profoundly the importance of certain values, and yet failed to enlist his critical 
faculties in support of these values, would be failing in his duty as a reasonable 
creature and as a moral man..... Reason must be used to show man the con- 
sequences of his system of values and to persuade others to accept that system. 
But man must know his values; and he should be unafraid to assert them, if he 
is not to be confused by the very pretense of rigorousness in his method. 


Timely words are these. 

In respect to values, this analysis reaffirms the conviction that, al- 
though Blackstone asserted life or humanity, liberty, and property to be 
the major values guaranteed by law, by far the most fundamental and 
final of these values was for Blackstone that of property. An insight into 
the source of that irritating obstruction and obfuscation which have char- 
acterized our law of property is provided by this description of the arro- 
gation of property in the source book of English and American procedure. 
Yet, in reflection from current excesses of reaction which claim that all 
values will immediately follow from the destruction of the property 
rights asserted by Blackstone, there is a stimulation to reconsideration in 
the principle, which at first glance may appear dangerously naive: ‘Any 
Englishman, therefore, even if he had less property than his fellows, or if 
his economic interest appeared to conflict with theirs, need not be dis- 
turbed; he should be confident that the very qualitative and quantitative 
differences in property-relations were helping him to keep what he al- 
ready had.”’ Many Europeans may today well wish that their legal sys- 
tem had been founded upon such a concept of property; they would now 
have more of that necessary instrument than they have been able to ob- 
tain from those who lay down more pretentious principles. 

Mr. Boorstin has done an excellent piece of work which should prove 
interesting and stimulating both to those trained in the law and to those 
with less technical interest in the history of legal theory. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
University of Illinois 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION: WuHaT Is HAPPENING IN THE WORLD. 
By James Burnham. New York: John Day Co., 1941. Pp. 285. $2.50. 


The Managerial Revolution is a challenging book and a dangerous one: 
challenging because it presents a clear-cut interpretation of the shape of 
things to come; dangerous because it may offer to some readers the simple 
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—all too simple—answer to a world beset by confusion and disorder. The 
title of this volume is neat, while its logical analysis is attractive; and the 
author possesses the compelling capacity of making select examples ap- 
pear as conclusive evidence. 

While Mr. Burnham’s diagnosis follows, with some variations, the left- 
wing line, his prognosis leans heavily upon the work of Veblen as well as 
Berle and Means. Briefly put, his thesis runs as follows: The fall of 
capitalism is inevitable, the decline in power and control of a capitalist 
owning class having reached an advanced stage. Collectivism of a non- 
democratic type is already far along; state control of the whole economy 
may be taken as a foregone conclusion. A new class composed of the 
managers—operating executives and public administrators—already tak- 
ing command, will sooner or later assert its exclusive control of power and 
property within the whole community. 

Mr. Burnham paints with broad and bold stroke. He picks and chooses 
his data from both here and abroad. The Nazi experience stands him in 
good stead. But, even in this case, one wonders whether the party and 
the army have been or are likely to be expropriated by an exclusive man- 
agerial class. 

No student of social development in the United States during the past 
few decades will deny the distinctive trend toward collectivism. He will 
not underestimate, given the necessary complexities of government and 
industry, the growing importance of able managers. It does not follow, 
however, that what Mr. Burnham postulates with so much assurance as 
inevitable need take place; for the above are but two features of a situa- 
tion whose future will be determined by numerous complex factors. Nor 
can it be forgotten that conscious effort is being made in this country to 
avert at all costs the nightmare which has enveloped the whole of the 
European continent. 

To those who possess more than a mere superficial understanding of 
the highly undeveloped art of prediction, questions of a more serious 
nature will occur. Why does Burnham, in selecting two important trends, 
neglect consideration of most countervailing tendencies? Does he really 
believe that within a short time the ‘‘managerial class” will be sufficiently 
class conscious and well organized to take over the reins of total power in 
this country? Does he give ample evidence for this assumption? Is he 
aware of the underlying federalism, the division of power, which exists 
in a profound sense throughout our pluralistic social structure—a federal- 
ism which renders European analogies highly questionable? Is the 
pattern of fascist development actually being followed in the United 
States (and in England)? 
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One should be grateful to Mr. Burnham for having pointed out a real 
danger. Centralization and more recently preparation for total war in 
this country may give to some managers a sense of power devoid of social 
responsibility. A few of these self-chosen élite may even discover in this 
book the perfect rationalization for their own efforts. But most thought- 
ful readers will see more clearly than ever before that eternal vigilance is 


one of the major imperatives of our times. 
S. McKEE ROSEN 


Central Y.M.C.A. College 


STUDIES IN CrvILizATION. By the University of Pennsylvania Bicenten- 
nial Conference. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

STUDIES IN THE History OF SCIENCE. By the University of Pennsylvania 
Bicentennial Conference. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1941. Pp. 123. $1.50. 

My enjoyment of the first of these two volumes was disturbed by find- 
ing myself transported, by a mistake in binding, from the middle of a 
most interesting paper by C. H. McIlwain on “England’s Contribution 
to Constitutional Government” to the middle of an article on “Modern 
Scientific Medicine,”’ the latter pages belonging in the second volume. 
Suffice it to say that McIlwain’s article was such that I am now anxious 
to finish it in another volume. 

The papers in Studies in Civilization range from “The Mycenean Civili- 
zation’’ to ‘‘European Patterns in the Literature of America”; contribu- 
tors are Wace, Neugebauer, Ferguson, Boak, Rand, Howland, Osgood, 
Entwistle, Randall, Hayes, McIlwain, Schlesinger, Cestre, and Williams. 
Despite this spread, there is a surprising continuity of treatment and 
interest in this well-organized symposium. 

The selection of two or three papers for comment is quite unfair and 
derives solely from the interest of the reviewer. Neugebauer speaks here 
and in the second volume with competence and clarity. For rhetorical 
excellence as well as interesting content, Osgood’s “Literature and Learn- 
ing’ was particularly appreciated. The evaluation of economic determin- 
ism in historical analysis, by Hayes, is astute and timely. Unfortunately, 
the philosopher’s contribution to this series does not maintain the high 
standard of excellence of the other participants. Professor Randall in- 
dulges in the easy trick of historical simplification; he describes the past, 
present, and future of Western civilization as dependent upon the selec- 
tion of one of two dilemmatic alternatives: Augustinianism or Thomism. 
The “Augustinian tradition” is defined as “the great tradition of human- 
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ism, that science must be bent to the service of the Good; in disinterested 
science, in a science that disdainfully refuses to take account of values, in 
a science that deliberately eschews wisdom, there is no salvation.” Pro- 
fessor Randall sees in this alternative no hope for civilization; the only 
other possibility is that men turn back to the value discrimination of 
Thomism (as defined by Randall): 

The synthesis that can unify Europe will be comprehensive rather than ex- 
clusive, and it will focus its faith, not on empty slogans and hatred for other 
groups, but upon ihe critical methods of science and intelligence. Such a faith is 
fortunately no novelty for Europe; it is its central idea; the core of the Great 
Tradition. It is the faith that St. Thomas created for the Middle Ages; it is the 
faith that Europe must recreate today or perish. 


The implication of Randall’s dichotomous classification, that Augustinian- 
ism is characterized by ‘empty slogans and hatred for other groups,”’ is 
very strange indeed. That a philosopher could entertain and propagate 
such undiscriminating value analysis as is evidenced by the above quota- 
tions is disheartening. Any lay subscriber to the Book-of-the-Month Club 
ought to know that in historical perspective the so-called traditions of 
Augustinianism and Thomism have much more commonalty than dis- 
parateness in regard to the selection and discrimination of values. 

The volume on science is somewhat more technical and specialized 
in nature; it includes articles by Speiser, Neugebauer, Ranke, Sigerist, 
Shryock, Graham, Singer, and Weyl, covering such subjects as ancient 
astronomy, medicine, surgery, and mathematics. In general, the papers 
are interesting and important summaries of developments in various 
fields of the history of science. To this reader, inexpert in these fields, the 
articles were especially illuminating. Weyl’s “The Mathematical Way of 
Thinking,” while quite smartly done, leaves a distinct impression that 
if Mr. Weyl were more careful to use language correctly and precisely, 
there might possibly be less reason for him to deplore the lack of con- 
creteness in linguistic symbols. 

These two volumes are, on the whole, far above the average of such 


symposia in interest and merit. 
GLENN NEGLEY 


University of Illinois 


REASON, SociAL Mytus, AND Democracy. By Sidney Hook. New York: 
John Day Co., 1940. Pp. xii+302. 
Although it is now some eighteen months since Professor Hook as- 
sembled these papers into a volume, the content and direction of his 
thought are even more interesting at the moment and will probably be- 
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come increasingly significant in the immediate future. The point of view 
will not prove novel or startling ; Professor Hook has in numerous writings 
progressively clarified his general position in political philosophy. One of 
the major factors of importance which attaches to this collection of ar- 
ticles is the evidence of reasoned judgment from which this critique of 
Marxism and analysis of democracy have come. Professor Hook is not dis- 
tinguished as a partisan; he has not in the past belabored Marxism with 
rhetorical clubs or defended democracy with artificial bouquets; this is in 
itself a distinction almost unique. Hence, his observations here constitute 
a very real and much-needed contribution to the statement of a philoso- 
phy of democracy, as well as fruitful comments on the course of recent 
political history, particularly in Russia. 

There is here a plain acceptance of democratic values, an intelligent 
concern for the maintenance of those values through appropriate methods 
of social organization, a clear understanding of the importance and the 
necessary distinction of institutional channels of activity; these major 
concerns are discussed with some rhetorical excellence, even in the proc- 
ess of documenting a penetrating consideration of ‘‘dialectic.”” This book 
should be extremely valuable in political philosophy classes as reading on 
the subjects of Marxism, Sovietism, and historical materialism. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
























University of Illinois 







SHORTER NOTICES 


THE THEOLOGY oF Potitics. By Nathaniel Micklem. Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. 164-+Index. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author is principal of Mansfield College, Oxford; and he has written a 
useful book, National Socialism and the Roman Catholic Church, which is a study 
of the actual persecution in Germany today. But in this new book he ventures 
into the field of political philosophy, although his chief purpose seems to be the 
“edification” rather than the illumination of his readers. The different sections 
of the book are very loosely connected, and many pages contain such state- 
ments as “man is a social animal,” which may form part of a political philosophy. 
But the author seems principally concerned with showing that what he calls 
“atheist communism” or “Marxist materialism” and ‘Nazi racialism”’ can be 
effectively opposed only by the kind of reasoning which “may be apprehended 
as the will of the living God revealed in the teaching of Jesus Christ.” The book 
is evidently addressed to “true believers’; and the author is broad-minded 
enough to realize that there are certain defects in the tradition of the churches. 
But he appears to feel difficulties about reconciling the art of government with 
the Sermon on the Mount—difficulties which do not exist for anyone who is 
willing to face the possibility that certain opinions about government expressed 
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in the New Testament may be entirely wrong. For any “true believer,” how- 
ever, it may be necessary to find sustenance in the religious emotions (which 
the author identifies with natural theology) in order to find support for his 
disappointment that the world is not all that it might be. Some time ago I met 
a man who told me that he would commit untold evil deeds if he did not believe 
that he was in danger of suffering torture in hell. He was the mildest of men, 
but he may have needed such beliefs. Dr. Micklem also may need sustenance 


for the pursuit of public duties which is not needed by others. 
Cae. 


TuE Lost Peace. By Harold Butler. London: Faber & Faber, 1941. Pp. 224+ 

Index. tos. 6d. net. 

The author was for some time director of the International Labour Office and 
is now the principal of Nuffield College, Oxford—a new postgraduate institution 
for social research. In this book he reviews the political situation during the 
last twenty years in the different European countries to which his official visits 
took him. Unfortunately, the review is quite general and gives no intimate de- 
tails of the industrial or economic conditions with which he was, undoubtedly. 
chiefly concerned. The most interesting section of the book deals with the new 
nations, such as Poland and Yugoslavia. The whole book forms a short and use- 
ful review of the general character of political and economic conditions on the 
continent of Europe before 1940. The author shows how far the loss of the 
peace, such as it was, was owing to the inability of the peoples of Europe to co- 
operate for common purposes. He is naturally skeptical of plans for federation 
and suggests rather the evolution of some form of the League of Nations. 

C.D: B. 


FORERUNNERS OF FREEDOM: THE RE-CREATION OF THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. By 
Jerome Nathanson. Washington, D.C.: American Council on Public Af- 
fairs, 1941. Pp. 177. $2.50; paper, $2.00. 

What might have been a fruitful contribution to the history of democracy 
in the United States becomes in this book a laborious attempt to illustrate four 
stages in the growth of the democratic spirit by reference to Emerson, Whitman, 
James, and Dewey. The misfire is perhaps partly due to the admitted fact that 
the work was originally a study in social history; it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Nathanson will approach his subject again—and with more tenacity of purpose 
and continuity of treatment. 

The presentation gets off to a bad start by reiterating the common error of 
identifying Puritanism and Calvinism, finding thereby in Emerson’s individual- 
ism a lengthy and startling stride toward the development of a democratic tradi- 
tion. This confusion of our intellectual history is becoming irritating; to refer 
to Jonathan Edwards, an eighteenth-century throwback, while ignoring the 
more representative works of Sibbes, Shepard, Bulkley, Willard, Cotton, Mor- 
ton, and Increase Mather, is to misunderstand completely the origins of democ- 
racy in the United States. 
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The interesting and important development which this book suggests but 
does not clarify is the break in our intellectual tradition (which might well be 
represented by James and Dewey) with the Hegelian tradition which had 
dominated the thought even of this democracy (as witness Whitman). To 
make clear the nature and significance of this break as the beginning of an 
essentially democratic philosophy would be an intellectual service which should 


encourage Mr. Nathanson to re-work his material. 
GLENN NEGLEY 


WiLp GEESE AND How To CuHasE THEM. By Charles Allen Smart. New York: 

Random House, 1941. Pp. 245. $2.00. 

Our wanting “to make things pleasant to contemplate,” Smart isolates as a 
basic human motive. His recommendations for securing its satisfaction, con- 
sidering the range of application they envisage, pretend too emphatically not to 
be pretentious. In a survey of morals, persistent lightness of touch can be as 
tedious as the usual dulness he stigmatizes. Smart is a writer turned farmer, and 
he would arouse our enthusiasm for the perils of comparable artistic experimen- 
tation—with our jobs, friendships, love affairs, and political problems. His 
attempt he acknowledges to be a vulgarization of Santayana, but he is only 
briefly worried about the consistency of his last chapter’s completing Santa- 
yana’s doctrine (which he symbolizes ad hominem as that of a recluse expatriated 
to a Fascist country) by anticipations of America’s fulfilling her promise of 
democratic socialism and cultural maturity. The most interesting feature of the 
book is the questionable ease of this transition from a mild anarchism in personal 
living to prescriptions for national and international politics. 

R. J. CumMInG 


BRAVE ENOUGH FOR LIFE. By Bonaro W. Overstreet. New York: Harper & 

Bros., 1941. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

Mrs. Overstreet, an adult educationalist, says she has prepared herself 
“against the dark days’’ by “throwing my lot in with my own species.”” Those 
who have enabled her to “feel more at home with the human race” make up a 
motley list of “‘ancestors’’ and a somewhat more homogeneous “reception com- 
mittee’ of contemporaries. From these, from fellow adult educationalists, from 
personal friends, she ‘‘gathers resources of faith” adequate to meet the “‘chal- 
lenge of our time,” for they seem “to have the type of courage called for by 


human experience.” 
R. J. CUMMING 


THE RETURN TO RELIGION. By Henry C. Link. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1941. Pp. 181. $1.00. 

I belong to the rank of those academic heretics who enthusiastically indorsed 
this book when it came out six years ago. There is immense tonic value in it. 
This new dollar edition will increase the reading circle beyond the already 
achieved million. Although the author’s conception of religion is philosophically 
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naive, the material from clinical psychology places the book out in front in any 
estimate of religious psychology. Certainly an improvement over Oliver Swett 


Marden! 
VERGILIUS FERM 


Sprrit In MAN. By Rufus M. Jones. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford 

University Press, 1941. Pp. 70. $1.25. 

This book comprises three West Foundation lectures delivered at Stanford 
on the subject of the expectation of personal immortality. The uniqueness of 
man’s spirit, the upward surge of this spirit out of a lowly past, the beyond- 
element and the reachings of this spirit, the unique experience of time as a sweep, 
the kinship of spirit with nature, the a priori character of the moral conscious- 
ness, the ontologic values, and, above all, the sacramental character of the uni- 
verse of experience—these are the pointer-readings of life-chapters to come. 


VERGILIUS FERM 


CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. By J. S. Whale. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 

197. $2.00. 

Here are eight lectures delivered in Cambridge University on theological 
issues: creation, the fall, history, atonement, incarnation, trinity, church, sacra- 
ments, eschatology, etc. The author rides two horses: sections pitch along high 
on the plane of scholarly criticisms and citations from the Latin and from theo- 
logical classics; other sections proceed on a low level of popular appeal (e.g., the 
aside about George Fox sowing wild oats but only Quaker oats!). On the whole, 
this is a balanced type of apologetics; certainly it is positive. The chief fault 
lies in the use of the term “‘Christian”’ to fit, as so many writers do, preferred 


doctrines and an avowed ecclesiasticism. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


THE PASSING OF THE SAINT: A Stupy oF A CULTURAL TyPE. By John M. 
Mecklin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. x+206. $2.00. 
This is the story of the rise and fall of sainthood as an important cultural 

phenomenon. Mr. Mecklin outlines the characteristic role of the saint in 

medieval society, gives him philosophic shelter in Augustine’s City of God, and 
illustrates the general conception in terms of the lives of St. Bernard and St. 

Francis. In three concluding chapters he traces the decline of this cultural type 

as a central social force in the capitalistic-democratic world of recent centuries 

and prophesies a new sainthood that may come. For, Mr. Mecklin predicts, the 

“great democratic community of the future will not be a political or economic 

artifact but an organic growth embodying socialized religious loyalties that 

beget sympathetic insight and tolerance..... In this society, instinct with 
spiritual loyalties that are integral parts of a way of life, it may be that the saint 


will once more come into his own.” 
MARJORIE GRENE 
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LANDMARKS FOR BEGINNERS IN PHILOSOPHY. Edited by Irwin Edman and 
Herbert W. Schneider. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. Pp. 1008. 
$3.00. 

In the general introduction to still another anthology for beginners the edi- 
tors indicate their awareness of the necessary restrictions imposed by the very 
nature of an anthology. Instead of presenting a chain of thought in terms of an 
evolution of doctrine, the emphasis is placed on the recurrent character of certain 
basic problems. Hence it becomes more excusable to omit philosophers who would 
have to be included on the evolutionary approach. The selections themselves are, 
in general, judicious with respect to the interests of the beginner. A welcome 
variation, for example, is the selection from Bergson’s Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion rather than from the usual Creative Evolution. When the editors 
decide to omit Spinoza “because it seems impossible to present in brief compass 
in his own words the whole character of his central themes, problems, and solu- 
tions,” it becomes difficult to understand how The Metaphysic of Morals of 
Kant alone could escape from the same strictures. 

The selections are preceded by brief introductions which are stimulating 
and generally reliable. 

The analytic index should prove useful in connection with the general aim of 


the volume. 
HERBERT LAMM 
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$3.50. 
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ance Book Corp., 1942. Pp. 336. $3.75. 
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NOTES 


CECIL DELISLE BURNS 


Ethics has suffered a heavy loss, and the editors a personal bereave- 
ment, through the death (January 22, 1942) of Cecil Delisle Burns, who 
has been for many years our English editor. Cecil Delisle Burns was 
born in 1879 and was educated at Cambridge, London, and Rome, re- 
ceiving the M.A. degree from Cambridge and the degree of D.Litt. from 
London. He was university extension lecturer for Oxford, Cambridge, 
and London universities from 1908 to 1915; he lectured at the University 
of London and in the London School of Economics; and on various occa- 
sions between 1911 and 1936 he lectured in the United States. In 1927 he 
became the first holder of the Stevenson chair of citizenship at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow and lectured there until his health made necessary 
retirement from active teaching in 1936. For many years, between 1908 
and 1936, he took a prominent part in the work of the Ethical Society of 
London, serving as one of its leading lecturers from the time of the last 
war until 1936. Though he did not undertake a political career he was in 
close touch with British politics, with the work of the League of Nations, 
and particularly with the work and leaders of the English Labour party. 
His thorough knowledge of political and intellectual history, his intimate 
acquaintance with contemporary social conditions and political move- 
ments, and his discerning and generous mind gave him influence in British 
political thought and among liberal thinkers throughout the world. De- 
spite the handicap of ill health and the exigencies of the war, he continued 
his work for Ethics until the time of his death; several of his book notices 
in the current issue are a small sign of his industry and fortitude. Few 
men saw more clearly than he what was happening in the world, and few 
worked harder than he to mitigate threatening disaster. 


A new review, the Journal of Legal and Political Philosophy, will begin 
publication in October, 1942. Communications may be addressed to the 
editor, Professor Georges Gurvitch, New School for Social Research, New 
York City. 


The following men wish to make a public disavowal of any editorial 
responsibility for the recently published Dictionary of Philosophy and to 
make it clear that they cannot in all cases accept responsibility for their 
individually signed articles, since in some cases changes were made with- 
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out the approval of the author: C. A. Baylis, A. Cornelius Benjamin, 
Edgar S. Brightman, Rudolf Carnap, Alonzo Church, G. Watts Cunning- 
ham, C. J. Ducasse, Irwin Edman, Hunter Guthrie, S.J., Julius Kraft, 
Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, and Julius R. Weinberg. 


The American Society for Aesthetics announces the Second American 
Congress for Aesthetics, which will be held in Washington, D.C., under 
the auspices of the Catholic University of America, on April 23, 24, and 
25, 1942. Address inquiries to Dr. Feliz M. Gatz, nog, | of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, or to Rev. Dr. Charles Hart, Cathonic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. 


CONSERVATION OF SCHOLARLY JOURNALS 


The American Library Association created this last year the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, headed by John R. Russell, the librarian 
of the University of Rochester. The Committee is faced with numerous 
serious problems and hopes that American scholars and scientists will be 
of considerable aid in the solution of one of these problems. 

One of the most difficult tasks in library reconstruction after the first 
World War was that of completing foreign institutional sets of American 
scholarly, scientific, and technical periodicals. The attempt to avoid a 
duplication of that situation is now the concern of the Committee. 

Many sets of journals will be broken by the financial inability of the 
institutions to renew subscriptions. As far as possible they will be com- 
pleted from a stock of periodicals being purchased by the Committee. 
Many more will have been broken through mail difficulties and loss of 
shipments, while still other sets will have disappeared in the destruction 
of libraries. The size of the eventual demand is impossible to estimate, 
but requests received by the Committee already give evidence that it 
will be enormous. 

With an imminent paper shortage attempts are being made to collect 
old periodicals for pulp. Fearing this possible reduction in the already 
limited supply of scholarly and scientific journals, the Committee hopes 
to enlist the co-operation of subscribers to this journal in preventing the 
sacrifice of this type of material to the pulp demand. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to mention the appreciation of foreign institutions and scholars for 
this activity. 

Questions concerning the project or concerning the value of particular 
periodicals to the project should be directed to Wayne M. Hartwell, 
executive assistant to the Committee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
Rush Rhees Library, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 











